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LITERATURE, &O. 


THE INFANT AND WATCH. 


What's time to thee my merry boy, 
That thus thou feign’st to mark his measure: 
Thine infant hours are hours of joy, 
And who would note the lapse of pleasure. 
What recks it where he points his finger, 
Morn, noon or night’s the same to thee, 
With thee dear babe he scarce may linger,— 
Then give that golden toy to me. 
As yet thou can’st not know its worth, 
And idler-like, perchance may lose it; 
Or, in some freak of boisterous mirth, 
Some mischief working mood misuse it: 
fVhat, would’st thou ope Time’s inmost shriue 
And gaze upon each seeret spring? 
€to to! thou might’st not then divine, 
What stays his course, what speeds his wing. 
But let a few short hours depart 
Of hope and fear, of joy and woe, 
And he will then anasked impart 
Far more than twill be bliss to know. 
The hidden springs that stir mankind, 
That wring the heart, and rack the frame, 
The ‘fury passions” of the mind 
Thou dost not even know by name. 


Long may’st thou be unwise as now— : 
For who would learn the way to weep? 
Long sparkle thus that sunny brow, 
Those eyes their playful vigils keep. 
Nay—struggle not | merry boy, 
Time hath not aught to do with thee, 
*Twere vain to count thy hours of joy,— 
Then yield that glittering toy to me. 


I 


YIOPE LESLIE—Or Earry Times tn Massacnvsetts. 
AN EXTRACT. 


‘All was joy in Mrs. Fletcher’s dwelling. ““My dear 
mother,” said Everell, ‘it isnow quite time to look out for 
father and Hope Leslie. Ihave turned the hour glass three 
times since dinner, and counted all the sands I think. Let 
us all go on the front portico where we can catch the first 
glimpse of them, as they come past the elm trees. Here, O- 
neco,” he continued, as he saw assent in his mother’s smile, 
‘help me out with mother’s rocking chair—rather rough 
rocking, he added, as he adjusted the rockers lengthwise with 
the logs that served for the flooring—but mother won’t mind 
trifles just now. Ah! blessed babe, brother,” he continued, 
taking in his arm the beautiful infant—“‘you shall come too, 
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*~ even though you cheat me out 6f my birthright, and get the 


first embrace from father.” Thussaying, he placed the laugh- 
ing infant inhis go-cart, beside his mother. He then aided 
his little sisters in the arrangement ofthe playthings they had 
brought forth to welcome and astonish Hope; and finally he 
made an elevated position for Faith Leslie, where she might, 
as she ought, catch the first Lpre-n of her sister. 

“Thank you, Evereil,” said the little girl, as she mounted 
her pinnacle, “‘if you knew Hope Leslie, you would'want to 
see her first too—every body loves Hope. We shall always 
‘have pleasant times when Hope gets here.” 

It was one of the most beautiful afternoons at the elose of 
the month of May. The lagging spring had at last come forth 
in all her eaves her “work of gladness” was finished, and 

rests, fields and meadows were bright with renovated life. 
he full Connecticut swept triumphantly on, as if still exult- 


had the spring-note of joy, the meagows were, for the 


first time, enriched with patches of English grain, which the 
new settlers had sown, scantily, by way of experiment, pru- 
dently occupying the greatest portion of the rich mound, with 
the native Indian corn. This product-of our soil is beauti- 
ful in all its progress, from the moment when, as it now stud- 
ded the meadow with hillocks, shooting its bright pointed 
spear from its mother earth, toits maturity, when the long 
golden ear bursts from the rustling leaf. 


The grounds about Mrs. Fleteher’s house had beén prepar- 
ed with the neatness of English taste; and a rich bed of clover 
that overspread the lawn immediately before the portico, al- 
ready rewarded the industry of the cultivators. Over this de- 
licate carpet, the domestic fowls, the first civilized inhabit- 
ants of the country, of their tribe, were now treading, piek- 
ing their food here and there like dainty little epicures. 

The scene had also its minstrels; the birds, those ministers 
and worshippers of nature, were on the wing, filling the air 
with melody—while, like diligent little housewives they ran- 
sacked forest and field for materials for their houseekeeping. 

A mother, encircled by healthful sporting children, is al- 
ways a beautiful spectacle—a tpeétaele that appeals to na- 
ture in every human breast. rs. Fletcher, in obedience to 
matrimonial duty, or, it may be, from some lingering female 
vanity, had on this occasion attired herself with extraordina- 
ry care. What woman does not wish to lock handsome in 
the eyes of her husband. 

“Mother,” said Everell, putting aside the exquisitely fine 
lace that shaded her cheek, “I da not believe you looked more 
beautiful than you do to-day, when, as § have heard, they 
called you ‘the rose of the wilderness’—our little Mary’s 
cheek isasround and as bright as a peach, but it is not so 
handsome as yours, mother. Yourheart has sent this color 
here,” he continued, kissing her tenderly—“‘it seems to have 
come forth to tell us thet our father is near.” 

“It would shame me, Everell, replied his mother, embra- 
cing him with a feeling that the proudest drawing room belle 
might have envied,—to take such flattery from any lips but 
thine.” “Oh do not call it flattery, mother—look, Magawis- 
ca—for heaven’s sake cheer up—look, would you know mo- 
ther’s eye? just turn it, mother, one minute from that road— 
and her pale cheek too—with this rich color on it?” 

‘Alas! alas!’ replied Magawisca, glancing her eyes at Mrs. 
Fletcher, and then, as if heart-struck, withdrawing them, 
‘chow soon does the flush of the setting sun fade from the eve- 
ning cloud.” 

“Oh Magawisca,” said Everell impatiently, “why are you 
so dismal? your voice is too sweet for a bird of ill-omen. - I 
shall begin to think as Jennet says—though Jennet is no text 
book for me—J shall begin to think old Nelema has reall 
bewitched you.” ‘You call me a bird of ill-omen,—repli 
Magawisca, half proud, half sorrowful, “and you call the owl 
a bird of il-omen, but we hold him sacred—he is our. senti- 
nel, and when danger is nigh, he cries, awake! awake!” 

‘‘“Magawisca, you are positively unkind—Jeremiah’s lamen- 
tations on a holiday would not be more out of time than your 
croaking is now—the very skies, earth, air, seem, to partake 
our joy at father’s return, and you only make a discord. Do 
you think if your father was near I would not your joy?” 

Tears fell fast from Magawisca’s eyes, but'she made no re- 
ply, and Mrs. Fletcher, observing and compassionating her e- 
motion, and thinking it probably arose from comparing her or- 
pen state to ofthe merry children about her, called 

er and said, ““Magawisca, you are neither a stranger nora 
servant, will you not-share jey? Do you not love us?” 

‘Love you!” she éxclaiméd, clasping her hands, “‘Jove you! 
T would give my life-for you.” 


“We do nota r life, irl,” replied Mrs. Flet- 
cher, kindly smaleober ie a light nda cheerful 


look. A sad countenance doth not become j 





hour. 
}@o and help Oncco, he.isquite gut of breath, blowing those 
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soap bubbles for the children.” Oneco smiled, andshook his 
head, and continued to send off one after another of the pris- 
matic globes, and as they rose and floated on the air and 
brightened with the many-colored ray, the little girls clapped 
theirhands, and the little baby stretched his to grasp the 
brilliant vapor. ‘“Ohlsaid Mazgawisca, impetuously, cover- 
ing her eyes, “I don e to see any thing so beautiful pass 
60 quickly away.” 

Scarcely had she uttered these words, when suddenly, as if 
the earth ‘had opened on them, three Indian warriors 
from the forest, and pealed on the air their horrible yells. 

“My father! my father!” burst from the lips of Magawis 
caand Qneco. Faith Leslie sprang towards the Indian boy, 
and clung fast to him—and the children clustered _— their 
mother—she instinctively caught her infant and held it close 
within herarms, as iftheir ineffectual shelter were a rampart. 

Magawisea uttered a cry of agony, and springing forward 
with her arms uplifted, as if deprecating his approach, she 
sunk down at her father’s feet, and clasping her hands, “‘save 
them—save them,” she eried, “the mother—the children— 
oh they are all good—take vengeance on your enemies, but 
spare—-spare our friends! our benefactors! I bleed when they 
are struck; oh command them to stand!” she screamed, look- 
ing to the companions of her father, who unchecked by her 
cries, were pressing on to theirdeadly work. 


Mononotto was silent and motionless, his eye glanced mild. 
ly from Magawisca to Oneco. Magawisca replied to the 
glance cf fire: “yes, they have sheltered us—save them—save 
them—oh it will be too late,” she cried, springing from her 
father, whose silence and fixedness a that if his better 
nature rebelled against the work of revenge, there was no re- 
lenting of purpose. Magawisea darted before the Indian, 
who was advancing towards Mrs. Fletcher with an uplifted 
hatchet. ‘You shall hew me to pieces ere you touch her,” 
she said, and planted herself as a shield before her benefac- 
tress. The warrior’s obdurate heart untouched by the sight 
of the helpless mother and her little ones, was thrilled by the 
courage of the heroic girl—he paused, and grimly smiling on 
her, when his companion, crying, “hasten, the dogs will be 
on us!” levelled a deadly blow at Mrs. Fletcher—but his up- 
lifted arm was penetrated by a musket shot, and the hatchet 
fell harmless to the floor. 


“Courage, mother!” cried Everell, reloading the piece; but 
neither courage nor celerity could avail——the second In- 
dian sprang upon him, threw him on the floor, wrested his 
musket from him, brandishing his tomahawk over his head, 
he would have aimed the fatal stroke, when a cry from Mc 
nenotés arrested his arm. 

Everell extricated himself from his grasp, and aray of hope 

flashing into his mind, he seized a bugle horn which hung be-~ 
side the door, and windedit. This was the conventional sig« 
nal of alarm—and he sent forth a blast—long and loud—a 
death cry. 
Mrs. Grafton and her attendants were’just mounting their 
horses toreturn home. Digby listened for a moment—then 
exclaiming, “it comes from our master’s dwelling! ride for 
your life, Hutton!” he tossed away a bandbox that encumb, 
ered him, and spurred his horse to his utmost speed. 

The alarm was spread through the village, and ina brief 
space Mr. Pynchon with six armed men were : 


| wards the fatal scene.. In the mean time the 


proceeding at Bethel. Mrs. Flete 
ned with terror. She had neither 
grasped her infant. Everell’s 
a momentary consciousness; she 
erell, my son, fly; for your father’s ‘ 
“Never!” he replied, springing to his: m 
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SS 
mand, and infuriated by his bleeding wor'nd, the Indian, wh 
on receiving the shot had staggered back ad leaned against 
the wall, now sprang forward, and tore the infant from its 
mother’s breast. She shrieked, and in that shriek passed the 
agony of death. She was unconscious that her son, putting 
forth strength beyond nature, for a moment kept the Indian 
at bay;she neither saw nor felt the knife struck at her own 
heart. She felt not the arms of her defenders, Everell and 
Magawisca, as they met around her neck. Sle fainted, and 
fell to the floor, dragging her impotent protectors with her. 
Ihe savage, in his struggle with Everell, had tossed the in- 
fant boy to the ground: he fell quite unharmed on the turf at 
Mononotto’s fect, there, raising his head, and looking into 
the chieftain’s face, he probably perceived a gleam of mercy, 
for with the quick instinct of infancy, that with unerring sa- 
gacity directs its appeal, he clasped the naked leg of the sav- 
age with one arm, and stretched the other towards him with 
a piteous supplication, that no words could have expressed. 
Mononotto’s heart melted within him; he stooped to raise 
be sweet suppliant, when one of the Mchawks fiercely sciz- 
& him, tossed him wildly around his head, and dashed him 
on the door-stone. But the silent prayer, perhaps the celes- 
tial inspiration of the innocent creature was not lost. ‘We 
have had blood enough,’ cried Mononotto, “you have well a- 
venged ine, brothers.” 

Then looking at Oneco, who had remained in one corner of 
ihe portico, clasping Faith Leslie in his arms, he commanded 
him to follow with the child. Everell was torn froin the life- 
less bodies of his mother and sisters, and dragged into the fo- 
rest. Magawisca uttered one cry of agony and despair, as 
she looked, for the last time, on the bloody scene, and then 
followed her father. 

As they passed the boundary of the cleared ground, Mono- 
notto tore from OnePo his English dress, and casting it from 
him—“Thus perish;” he said, “every mark of captivity of m 
children. Thou shalt return to our forests,” he contest 
wrapping a skin around him, “‘with the badge of thy people.” 

— ~ 
FROM THE MILITARY SKETCH BOOK. 
NIGHTS IN THE GUARD-HOUSE. 
STORY OF MARIA DE CARMO—Concluded. 

“Afther I shook my fist at the tallow-faced rascal that stab- 
bed his masther, an’ when I threatened him with the rope, I 
went over to the. poor curnel, an’I spoke kindly to him: I 
gave him a dthrink o' wather: O! God help him, how ghastly 
he looked at me—I’ll never forget it. He pressed my hand 
to his heart, an’ sunk back the pillows, then he struggled 
an’ heaved his breast very much, an’seemed just on the point 
o’ death. 

“At this minute we hard people running up the stairs, an’ 
in a minute a corporal an’ six ie 0° the French guard burst 

sinto théroom. The murdthering dog no sooner saw this than 
dhe feil on his knees, an’ pretended to pray to heaven an’ to 


» thank God for his deliverance; then starting up, he cried out 
» tothe corporal to saze the murdtherers of his master! 


“The three ofus were immadiately sazed. We did every 
thing we could to prove the matther as it really was, but it was 
of no use. I abused, an’ cursed, an’ swore at the villain as 
well as I could, in both French an’ English, and bid them ask 

is masther; but this had no effect, for when the soldiers went 
9 the curnel they found him dead: so Emanuel, Harry, an 
ayself, were hauféd off as if we were three murdtherers, an’ 
ocked up in the guard-house. 

“When we began to think of ourselves, good God! how 
‘\threadful our situation appeared. Harry suffered on account 
of his Maria as much as any thing else. What was become 
of her he could not tell, nor could I either; poor ould Eman- 
uel did nothing but pray all the night. 

“As soon as the day-light came, hundthreds of offtcers 
crowded to see the two English soldiers who broke from their 

rison and murdthered acurnel; an’ sure enough it was past 


~“*bearing what we endured from them. But the worst ofall 


‘was when the general, who wanted us to enther his sarvice 


ecthe day before, came an’ saw us. 


“ ‘What!’ says he, ‘are these the men Who refused so nobly 
yestherday to bethray their counthry? Have they committed 
murdther?? 

“Oh! this cut usto the heart. There was not an hour pas- 
sed until a court-martial was assembled: we were marebed 
in by twelve men, an’ placed before it for thrial. The charg- 
es were read; they were for murdthering the curnel, an’ at- 
tempting the murdther of hisservant. Ail the officers o’ the 
garrison were present. 

“To describe our feelings at that moment is out o’ the 
power o’ man; but we were conscious of our innocence, an’ 
that supportedus. The poor ould man was almost dead; he 
could scarcely spake a word. 

“The thrial was very short; the murdtherér was the evi- 
dence. He swore as coolly and deliberately that we killed 
his masther as if it really was the case. He said that the 
curne] had just gone asleep, an’ he had lain himself down be- 
side his » on a matthrass, when he saw the door open, 
when we three enthered with a lanthern, an’ having sazed 
him, stabbed his masther with a clasp knife, but that before 
he was sazed, he said he a pistol an’ fired at us. 

“One o’ the officers present then persaving the mark o’ the 

* ball on the arm o’ Harry, pointed it out. His coat was sthrip- 
tore a little, which a 0 
aball. The corporal and the 


« guard which tookus, the situation which they found 


us in, adding, that we were just proceeding to kill thesar- 
toom. 


vantgs they enthered the 


“This of conrse clenched the business: however, we were 
called upon to make our defence. As 1 spoke French, I und- 
thertook it. I acknowledged that Harry an’ I got out of the 
church for the purpose of escapmg to our own throops, that 
we went into the house where the curnel was killed, in ord- 
ther to change our rigimentals for other clothes, which ould 
Emanuel had provided forus. I didn’t say any thing about 
Maria, lest the poor thing might be brought into the scrape. 
I then described the way that we ran up stairs, and the 
sthruggle I had to hould the soldier who was the accomplice. 
Harry an’ the ould man gave the same account o’ the affair 
through an interprether, butall our stories only made them 
think worse of us. Wewere asked, could we point out the 
soldier we saw? and what proof could we give of it? But 
there was so much hurry when we discovered the murdther, 
that none of us could give any particular description of the 
man, so as to find him. 

“We were immadiately found guilty, an’ sentence o’ death 
was pronounced. We were marched on the minute to the 
place of execution; it was in front o’ the house where the 
murdthered body lay, an’ the gallows had been erected be- 
fore the thrial. 

“Great God! as we stood undther the fatal bame, what was 
my feeling! My friend Harry’s fate, and the poor ould man’s 
sunk me to the bottom of misery. Harry thought o’ nothing 
but his dear Maria, an’ Emanuel was totally speechless an’ 
totthering. 

“The ropes were preparing, when Maria burst through the 
soldiers, with a paleness on her face even worse than ours; 
her clothes dinedered. her hair flying about; the soldiers 
were ordthered to stop her, an’ they did; but although they 
did not understand her language, they couldn’t mistake her 
well, when she pointed to Harry, an’ knelt down at the offi- 
cer’sfeet. All thought it was a friend of ours, but none sup- 
posed lier a woman. She was then permitted to goto Harry, 
an’—oh! such apartisg!—she hung upon his neck; she knelt 
down; she embraced his knees! ! stood motionless, gazing at 
the fond and unfortunate pair in agony, wishing that the scene 
was past. An’ even Emanuel felt for them, overcome as he 
was with the thoughts of his own situation. 

“The Provost now was proceeding to his juty, the ropes in 
his hand, when I started as if I had wakened from a horrid 
dream. A thought sthruck me like lightning: I roared out 
‘Stop, for God’s sake, stop! with a strength and determina- 
tion of manner that changed the feelings of every body; an’ I 
called out to the officer commanding, with such earnestness, 
that he rode over to me atonce. ‘Oh,’ says I in French to 
him, ‘Pll prove our innocence; J'll prove it, Sir, if you will 
grant m? your support in doing so.’ This the officer willing- 
ly asseni-d to. ‘Go, then, yourself, Sir,’ says I, ‘go yourself 
into the ktehen 0’ that house, and look upon the floor. There 
plase the Lord, you will find the breast-plate 9’ the seldicr 
that murdthered the curnel; f tore it offhim in the sthruggle, 
but unfortunately did not keep it.’ 


“The officer, God bless him! although he was a Frenchman, 
seemed as glad as ifhe had already found proof of our inno- 
cence, and immadiately dismounted, called his adjutant and a 
sarjeant to go with him, an’ went straight into the house. I 
then tould Harry, Maria, and Emanuel, what I thought of; 
an’ such an effect I never saw, as ithad upon all o’ them. 
Harry grew red, and looked at me with feelings as if I had 
already saved his life. Maria’s eyes almoststarted out of 
her head. She seemed to laugh like, and hung round my 
neck as if! washer lover, an’ not Harry; while poor ould E- 
manuel suddenly came to his speech, an’ cried like a child. 

“The officer was away about ten minutes, an’ during this 
time there was the greatest anxiety among thecrowd. I 
could see plainly their countenances showed that they wished 
we might befound innocent. The officer at length appeared; 
advanced hastily,—O God! to have seen us then,—poor Ma- 
ria, an’ the ould man shaking every limb! 

‘“‘Have you found it, Sir?’ says I.—‘ Yes, yes, my friend, I 
have,’ was the answer; an’ immadiately he ordthered the 
Provost tounbind us. The ould man dthropped on his knees, 
an’ every one of us followed his ékample. There was a mur- 
mur of satisfaction among the crowd,—all were delighted 
with the respite, an’ their prayers were mixed with ours. 

“We were on our way back to the Governor’s house, when 
I thought o’ the necessity of sending to the rigiment to which 
the breast-plate belonged, to secure success, an’ I asked the 
commanding officer to do so: but it had been already done; 
he had sent offhis adjutant on the moment to the proper quar- 
ter. 

“It was now not more than eleven o’clock in the day: the 
news of the affair had spread, an’ a greater number of offi- 
cers ipereon to spake to us now, than tosee ps before the 
thrial. ‘ 

“We were all brought into a private room, where the Go- 
vernor was, (an’ that was the General that spoke to us about 
joining the French the day ee eee cer who found 
the breast-plate, up an’ tould him all about it. 

“<«But this breast-plate,’ says the General, ‘only gives the 
number o’ the regiment. We are still at a loss for the man, 
should he have obtained another breast-plate.—Besides, this 
is not direct proof.’ 

“Turn the other side, Sir,’gaid the officer, ‘an’ you will 
see the man’s name scratched upon it with a pen-knife.’ 

“Oh! by the powers! this was like providence, an’ we all 
thanked God Alm for it. 

“In a few minutes the adjutant who was sent to find the 
man, ; the sargeant was with him, carrying 2 kit, an’ 
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every thing belonging ts the fellow that wasarspected. He 
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was then brought in before us; an’ when we saw him, an’ 
he us, any body could have sworn he was guilty. ‘Look af 
the villain,’ says I; ‘look at his neck, where I left the marks 
o’ my knuckles:’’ an’ sure enough the marks were there, black 
as you plase. 

“The General looked like thundther at him. 
your breast-plate, Sir?’ sayshe. The fellew shook. 

‘ “It’s on my belt,’ was the reply. The belt was produced. 
It had no breast-plate on it! The passporation dthropped off 
the fellow’s forehead. 

* ‘Sarch his kit,’ says the General. The kit was opened, 
and among his things was found a purse of money, a minias 
ture picture of a lady, an’ a gold watch—all belonging to the 
Curnel! 

“This was convincing. The Genera] demanded him to an- 
swer to these proofs. He was silent. Ina few moments, 
however, he confessed the crime; but pleaded that he was. 
led into it by the sarvant; an’ that both intended to desart to 
the English. 

“We were immediately liberated. The general himself 
came forward and shook hands with us. Maria acknowledg- 
ed her disguise, an’ the whole story of her getting her lover 
and myself out o’ the church was tould. Every oificer of the 
garrison came to congratulate us. They all seemed as hap- 
py as if they were our relations. 

“The rascally sarvant that swore against us was sazed, 
an’ both him an’ the soldier were tbried in an hour afther by 
the same court that thried us. We were the evidences; an’ 
in less than two hours, the murdtherers were hung on the gal+ 
lows which they had prepared for us! 

“There wasn’t a man in the garrison so happy as Harry 
that evening, nor a woman more joyful than Maria; for the 
General ordthered that we all should be escorted safely to 
the front an’ delivered over toourownarmy. Not only that, 
but plenty o’ money was given to us, with a hearty shake o° 
the hand from all the officers for our conduct; an’ we march- 
ed out of Abrantes next morning with three jolly cheers fron: 
the men.” 

Thus ended the Corporal’s story of Maria de Carmo. 

“Aweel, Corporal,” said Sergeant M’Fadgen, that story ig 
nae far short o’ bein’ aromance. If I didn’t ken it tobe fac 
myself I’d ha’ swore it to be made oot o’ yir ain Irish inven- 
tion.” 

The meed of praise-so justly due to O’Callaghan for his sto- 
ry was now given by all the men; his courage and loyalty 
were commended, and_his sufferings pitied. All, however, 
who had not been in the regiment at the time the circum- 
stance occurred, demanded of the Corporal, what became of 
Iiarry and his sweetheart. 

*“) faith,” replied O’Callaghan, “they lived like turtle- 
doves together for three years. When we were delivered 
over from the enemy, they got married, and had two fine 
boys, who are now in the Juke o’ York’s School.” 

‘And where are Maria aud Harry?” asked one of the men. 

The Corporal sighed as he answered; and got up to pre- 
pare for the relief. 

“Maria,” said he, “God rest her sowl! died in child-bed; 
an’ poor Harry was killed by my side at the pattie o’ Tous 
louse, shortly afther.”” 

The men then proceeded to relieve the sentries, and the 


Sergeant fell asleep. 


- SKECHES OF CHARACTER. 
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PATRICK HENRY. 


Of all the characters that the days of trial brought forth, 
not one presents such an extraordinary mixture of early in- 
firmity, and of splendid manhood, as Patrick Henry. But 
early or late, he had no artificial pretensions. All his gifts 
were the gifts of nature; all his lights of unaided nature. 
Habitually idle, he entered into trade; then agriculture; re- 
turned after marriage to trade again, and failed in all! he 
took to the forest as a huntsman, and finally touched with 
the sufferings of an amiable wife and children, without study, 
or preparation, he urged his way to the barat the age of 
twenty-four, and there displayed the forensic wonders of his 
mind. To the eloquence, the matchless spirit and the genius 
of this man, Mr. Jefferson with his usual frankness and deci- 
sion of character, ascribed the first impulse which Virginia 
received in the glorious cause of freedom. ‘To the stamp act, 
Mr. Henry opposed a resistance before which the efforts of 
royalty sunk to rise no more.—In the year 1765, he carried 
by a single vote, the liberties of his country. In 1774, he, 
together with Georze Washington and others, were deputed 
to the Colonial Congress. It was in Carpenters Hall, Phila- 
delphia, where he poured forth those bursts of eloquence 
which at once kindled up the glowing flames of liberty, and 
blasted forever the tory hopes of the refugee and the royalist. 
Patrick Henry had the glory of first assigning to Washing- 
ton the meed of superior virtue and wisdom. It was Henry 
who at once invoked the war and spirit which was to conduct 
the colonies to freedom and to victory. He wasa great ad- 
voecate of State Independence, as the sure, and indeed the 
only means of avoiding consolidation. Like Washin » he 
was free from ambition, and three score years terminated 
the earthly career of both these models of public purity, and 
perfect devotion to their country. If Patrick Henry had his - 


ervors early in life, our readers will recollect that they 
died long te he do not belong even to his temb. 
tabletofthenation, as an imperishable lesson to thy chikien 
@ the Repubfin ” 
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THEODORE COLOCOTRONI. 


The Grecian revolution has given birth to some illustrious 
men and has enlisted talents in the service which otherwise 
would have spent their force inthe mountain, or in piratical 
expeditions on the Mediterranean. Theodore Colocotroni 
was the son ofa famous leader of mountain Kephts (or rob- 
bers) remarkable for avenging on the Albanians the cruelties 
which that savage people inflicted on the unfortunate Greeks 
in the year 1776. The Greek mountineers, with Colocotroni 
as their head, exterminated wholeraces of Albanians. | The 
victor was invited by the Turks to a feast—he was previously 
seized, loaded with irons, and put to death with the most hor- 
rible tortures. Mis three sons, of whom Theodore the revo- 
lutionary chieftain was one,then a youth, escaped to the moun- 
tains, became the leaders of a daring mountain band, that 
hurled vengeance on their father’s murderers. They car- 
ried desolation through the Turkish provinces, till at length 
the Turks found it necessary to make every sacrifice of blood 
and treasure to reduce them: and a number of conflicts ensu- 
ed, in which the former were unsuccessful. They were com- 

sed to resort to bribery and treachery; they promised par- 

on and rewards to the Colocotronis; and two of them having 
relied on these promises were seized and beheaded.—Theo- 
dore escaped to the island of Zante, where he entered the 
British service, in which he served nearly four years as Licu- 
tenant, and he subsequently served as Captain in an Albanian 
vegiment. Towards the latter end of 1820 he landed at the 
port of Karacos with seven men from Zante, and gained his 
native mountains. The celebrity of his name induced the 
bravest of the mountaineers to join hisstandard, and they 
soan spread revolt throughout the whole country in eonjunc- 
tion with the agents of the Greek priesthood. After he had 
acquired riches at the capture of Tripolitza, his views enlarg- 
ed with his success; and from being on his arrival in the Pe- 
lopenessus the dreaded Captain of a numerous band with 
whom wealth was apparently the sole object of his ambition 
aspired to the office of generalissimo of thePeleponessus. In the 
pursuit of this object he encountered a rival in Mavracordato, 
and their conflicting interests greatly embarrassed the new 
government and retarded the progress of the revolution. The 
government preferred Mavracordato; and in doing which we 
think committed an error which they have never been able to 
repair. Colocotroni was as superior in the field to the other 
Greek Generals, as Lord Cochrane now is to any of their na- 
yal commanders. 





THE TRAVELLER. 


AFRICAN CASCADE ON THE ORANGE RIVER. 

Having crossed the southern branch, which at this season 
fs but an inconsiderable creek, we continued to follow the 
Korannas for several miles, through the dense Aeacia forests, 
while the thundering sound of the cataract increased at every 
step. At ~—_ we reached aridge of rocks, and found it 
necessary to dismount, and follow our guides on foot. 

Itseemed as if we were now entering the untrodden vesti- 
Dule of one of nature’s most sublime temples, and the untutor- 
ed savages who guided us evinced by the awe and cirumspec- 
tion with which they trod, that we were not ae unin- 








fluenced by the genius loci. They repeate uested me 
to keep behind, and follow them softly,for the ipices were 
dangerous for the feet of men; and ile sight and sound of the 
cataract were so fearful, that they themselves regarded 
the place with awe, and ventured but seldom to visit it. 

At length the whole of them halted, and desired me todo 
the same. One of them stepped forward to the brink of th 
precipice, and having looked cautiously over, beckoned to 
me toadvance. I did so, and witnessed a curious and striking 
scene, but it was not yet the waterfall. It wasa rapid, 
formed by almost the wh dle volume of the river, compressed 
into a narrow channel of not more than fifty yards in breadth 
whence it descended at an angle of nearly 45°, and rushing 
tumultuously through a black and crooked chasm among the 
rocks, of frightful depth, escaped in a torrent of foam. My 
worthy guides, although this was unquestionably the first 
time they had ever led a traveller to view the remarkable 
scenery of their country, evinced a degree of tact, at ciceroni, 
as well as natural feeling, of the picturesque, that equally 
pleased and surprised me. Having forewarned me that this 
was not yet the waterfall, they now pioneered the way for a- 
pout a mile farther along the rocks, some of them keeping 
near, and continually cautioning me to look to my feet, as a 
single false step might precipitate me into the raging abyss 
of waters; the tumult of which seemed toshake even the so- 
lid rocks around us. 

At length we halted, as before, and the next moment I 
was lead to a projecting rock, where a scene burst upon me, 
far surpassing my most sanguine expectations. The whole 
water of the river {except what escapes by the subsidiary 
channel we had crossed, and by a similar one on the north 
side,) being previously confined to a bed of scarcely one hun- 
dred feet in breadth, descends at once into a magnificent 
cascade offull four hundred feet in height. Is upon a 
cliff nearly level with the top of the fall, and directly in front 
of it. The beams of the evening sun fell upon the cascade, 
and occasioned a most splendid rainbow; while the vapoury 
mists arising from the broken roar of the all, and the 
tumultuous boiling and whirling of the stream below, striving 
to eseape along its deep, dark, and narrow path, formed alto- 


before witnessed. As I on this stupendous seene, I felt 


hensions of danger; and after a short pause, I hastily left the 


impended over the foaming gulf. I had just reached this 
station when I felt myself grasped all at once by four koran- 
nas, who simultaneously seized. hold of me by the arms and 
legs. My first inpression was that they were going to hurl 
me over the precipice; but it was a momentary thought, and 
it wronged the friendly savages. They are themselvesa ti- 
mid race; and they were alarmed, lest my temerity should 
lead me into danger.—They hurried me back from the brink, 
and then explained their motive, and asked my forgiveness. 
I was not ungrateful for their care, though somewhat annoy- 
ed by their officiousness.—[{ Thompson’s Southern Africa. 
i 


ELECTRICAL EEL. 


This eel (gymnotus electricus) abounds in the lower provin- 
ces of Venezuela and Caraccas. It possesses the singular fa- 
culty of stunning its prey, by an electrical discharge. The 
old road near Uritica has been actually abandoned, on ac- 
count of the danger experienced in crossing a ford, where 
the mules were, from the effects of concealed shocks, often 
paralyzed and drowned. Even the angler sometimes receives 
a stroke, conveyed along his wetted rod and fishing line, four 
feet long. The sensation is highly painful, and leaves a 
numbness in the partaffected. It resembles the effect ofa 
blow on the head. The Indians so much dread them, that I 
was obliged to go myself to assist in taking them. I was 
conveyed to a pool of muddy, stagnant water, and soon wit- 
nesscd anovel spectacle. About thirty horses and mules were 
immediately collected from the adjacent Savannahs, where 
they run half wild, and are only valued at seven shillings a 
head¥ when the owners happened tobe known. These the 
ladians hem in on all sides, and drive into the marsh; then 
pressing the edge of the water, or climbing along the extend- 
ed branches of the trees, armed with long bamboos or har- 
poons, they with loud cries push the animals forward or pre- 
vent their retreat. : 

The gymnoti, roused from their slu nhers by this noise and 
tumult, mount near the surface and swim like so many livid 
water serpents, briskly pursue the intruders, and, gliding un- 
der their bellies, discharge through them the most violent 
and repeated shocks.—The horses convulsed and terrified, 
their manes erect, and their eyes starting with pain and an- 
guish, make unavailing efforts to escape. In less than five 
minutes two of them sunk under the water and were deown- 
ed. Victory seemed to declare for the Electric Eels, but 
their activity now began to relax. Fatigued by such expense 
of nervous energy, they shot their electric discharges with 
less frequency and effect—The surviving horses gradually 
recovered from the shock, and became more composed and 
vigorous. In a quarter of an hour the Eels retired from the 
contest, and in such a state of languor and complete exhaus- 
tion, that they were easily dragged on shore by means of har- 
poons fastened on ¢ords. 

This is called, in allusion to catching fish by an infusion of 
narcotic plants, poisoning with horses.—[ From the Journal of 
a Recent Traveller. 
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THE CASTLE OF CSEISTHE, IN HUNGARY. 


The Castle of Cseithe, on the Waag, is now but a mass of 
ruins and rubbish. After having belonged to Matthias Cor- 
vinuis and to Maximilian IJ., it fell into the hands of Eliza- 
beth Bathory, niece of Stephen Bathory, King of Poland, and 
wife of Francis Nadasdy.—This Princess has given an unhap- 
py celebrity to the castle, where she displayed for many years 
a degree ef cruelty of which history can afford few exam- 
ples. She educated in her residencé indigent young women, 
to whom she gave portions, and murried them on certain re- 
markable occasions in the year, but she punished with severi- 
ty and violence the most trifling faults, and seemed to take 
pleasure in seeing these innoceut creatures suffer. One day 
she struck one of them in a brutal mawner, and the blood of 
the victim having flown into her face, she ran to a mirror to 
wipe it off. She fancied that her skin became whiter, more 
beautiful, and more brilliant; and the idea occurred to her of 
renewing her youth by bathing herself in the blood of these 
unfortunate girls. Two old chambermaids and her dwarf 
Fitzko assisted herin this horrible project. The youthful 
female attendants successively disappeared, and what isal- 
most inconceivable, above three hundred had been sacrificed 
to the caprice of those ferocious women, before any discove- 
ry was made. At length, a young than having lost his in- 
tended bride in this manner conceived some suspicion, and 
by means of money even obtained the mortal remains of her 
whose loss he deplored. Stung with indignation, he hasten- 
ed to Presburg, where he loudly proclaimed his grief and dis- 

air. As a princess was implicated, George Thurzo, the pa- 
atine of her kingdom, resolved to repair in person to the spot, 
where he surprised the fourmonsters in the fact, at the very 
moment when their victim was expiring, after having in vain 
struggled with her executioners. dings had com- 
menced, and the whole published to satisfy the public indig- 
nation. The two women were condemned to have their 
right hands cut off, and to be beheaded, the dwarf, also, to 
lose his hand, and then to be cast inte the flames. The prin- 
cess was confined in a dark and narrow prison, where she 
died three years afterwards, in 1614. Only afew years ago, 
the porter of the castle still showed the place where these a- 
ions had been committed, the-earthen vessel which 





gether a combination of beauty and grandeur, such.asI never 
as if in adream.—The sublizaity of nature drowned all appre- 


hadreceived the blood, and the deep pit into which the body 
of the victims was thrown: 
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spot where I stood to gain anearer view from a cliff that [ 
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THE CABINET. 


Lafayette.—Every thing emanating from this friend of Ame- 
rica_and of the human race, is read with the utmost avidity, 
Y his admirers on this side the Atlantic. At the dinner usu- 
ally given by our countrymen at Paris, on the birth-day of 
the Independence of the United States, Gen. Lafayette is al- 
ways to be found, giving by his attendance and his sentiments 
astamp of admiration of those institutions by which by his ex- 
ertions and privations, he, in so eminent a degree, assisted to 
establish.—The number of those who joined in the last cele- 
bration was unusually great. His Excellency, James Brown, 
Minister of the U. States at the Court of France, General 
La Fayette, his son, and Secretary, in compliance with the 
invitation of the Committee, on behalf of the Americans at 
Paris, honored by their presence, the festivities of the day. 

After the regular toasts had been drank, the Presidenf, 
upon behalf of the Committee, proposed the following, whith 
was received with the most lively applause:— 

La Fayetrre—the friend, pupil, and coadjuter of Washiry- 
ton—we know no higher eulogy. 

General La Faverre then-rose, while the most perfect si- 
lence prevailed. ‘During a course,” said he, “of more than 
half a century, anda series of successive American genera- 
tions, every opportunity has afforded me new favors from 
them to acknowledge, new patriotic sympathies to exchange. 
Now, Gentlemen, whilst I offer my respectful thanks for you 
so very gratifying toast, in behalf of one of your veterans, 
our matchless *Washington’s adopted son, we have, in com- 
mon to remember how last year on ihe fiftieth anniversary 
of American Independence, when we were all in our convi- 
vial meeting, commemorating the three surviving signers, of 
that immortal declaration, two of them, the one its illustri- 
ous author, the other its strenuous supporter, had gone on 
that same day, as it were hand in hand, to join our departed 
revolutionary companions, and may I be indulged to observe, 
it has been to me a peculiar blessing to have been allowed, 
after forty years absence, once more to embrace those two 
friends; with whom, in public labours, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and by the ties of personal affection, I had been so 
long, and so intimately connected, to have had time to delight 
in mutual congratulations, on that immense, unexampled na- 
tional prosperity, private welfare, domestic felicity, the evi- 
dent result of a veteran’s struggle for Jndependence and 
freedom, and of those popular, truly representative institu- 
tions; for which has been happily created the name of seif 
government, and which may be considered as the charter of 
good sense and legitimacy of mankind. 

I therefore beg leave to propose the following toast:— 

Self Government—May this American neologism beconre a 
universal language. 


a ee 
JOSEPHINE AND MARIA LOUISA. 

“As a domestic occurrence, nothing could more contribute 
to Buonaparte’s happiness than his union with Maria Louisa. 
Ife was wont to compare her with Josepine, by giving the 
latter all the advantages of art and grace, the former the sim- 
ple charms of modesty and innocence. His former Empress 
used every art to support or enhance her personal charms; 
but with so much prudence and mystery, that the secret cares 
of her toilette could never be traced—her successor trusted 
for the power of pleasing to youthand nature. Josephimre 
mismanaged her revenue, and incurred debt without scruple. 
Maria Louisa lived within her income, or if she desired any 
indulgence beyond it, which was rarely the case, she asked 
it as a favour of Napoleon. Josephine, accustomed to politi- 
cal intrigues, loved to manage, to influence, and to guide her 
husband. Maria Louisa desired only to please and to obey 
him. Both were excellent women, of great sweetness of” 
temper, and fondly attached to Napoleon. In the difference 
between these distinguished persons, we can easily diserimi- 
nate the leading features of the Parisian, and of the simple 
German beauty, but it is certainly singular that the artifieial 
character should have belonged to the daughter of the West 
India Planter; that marked by nature and simplicity, toa 
Princess of the proudest court in Europe. Buonaparte, 
whose domestic conduct was generally praiseworthy, behay- 
ed with the utmost kindness to his princely bride. He ob- 
served, however, the strictest etiquette, and required it from 
the Enpress. If it happened, forexample, as was often the 
case, that he Lad pray from attending at the hour when 
dinner was pla on the table, he was displeased if, in the 
interim of his absence, which was often prolonged, she either 
took a book, or had recourse to any female occupation—if, in 
short, he did not find her in the attitude of waiting for the 
signal to take her place at the table.” 





= ei 
The white rose.—Written in the fifteenth , and sent 
rose to Lady E. Beauchamp, a violent adherent of the house 
of Lancaster. ” = 


If thys fayre rose offend thy sighte. 
Plac’d inne thye bosomme on 

Twyll blush to find itself lesse why 

But if thyne rubye lippe it spye, 
As kysse it then may’st deigne, 

With envye pale ’ loose , 
And ¥ turne againe. 
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GHOST STORY. 


“T know not how the truth may be 
But tell the tale as told tome.” —Siy Walter Scott. 


At the commencement of the French Revolution, Lady 
Pennyman, and her two daughters, retired to Lisle; where 
they hired a very handsome large house, at a very trifling 
rent. During their residence in this abode, the lady received 
from her husband, Sir John Pennyman, a draft for a very eon- 
siderable sum, which she carried to the banker of the town, 
and requested to have it cashed. The man, as is much the 
eystom, on the Continent, gave her 2 large portion of silver 
in exchamge: As Lady Pennyman was proceeding to pay 
some visits, she requested that the banker would send the 
money toeher house; of which she described the situation. 
Whe parcel was instantly committed to the care ofa porter: 
and, on the lady’s inquiring of him, whether he understood, 
from her directions, the place to which his charge was to be 
conveyed, the man replid, that he was per fectly aware of the 
place designated; and that it was called the ‘‘Haunted 
House.” The latter part of this answer was addressed to 
the banker, in a low tone of voice; but was overheard vy La- 
dy Pennyman. She paid, however, no attention to the words; 
and naturally supposed, that the report connected with her 
habitation was one of those which are raised by the imagi- 
aation of the ignorant, respecting every dwelling which is 
iong untenanted, or remarkable for its antiquity. 

A few weeks afterwards, the words were recalled to her 
vecollection, ina manner that surprised her. The housekeep- 
er, with many apologies for being obliged to mention any 
thing that might appear so idle and absurd, came to the a- 
partment in which her mistress was sitting, and said that 
two of the servants, who had aceompanied her Jadyship from 
"ugland, had that morning given warning, and expressed a 
determination of quitting her ladyship’s service, on account 
of the mysterious noises, by which they had been, night after 
night, disturbed and terrified. “1 trust, Carter,” replied La- 
dy Pennyman, “that you have too much goodsense, to be a- 
larmed on your own account, by any of these superstitious 
and visionary fears, and pray exert yourself, in endeavour- 
ing to tranquilize the apprehensions of others, and persuad- 
ing them to continue in their places.” ‘The persuasions of 
Carter were ineffectual. The servants insisted that the nois- 
es which had alarmed them were not the operations of any 
earthly beings; and persevered ia their resolution of return- 
ing to their native country. ; 

The room from which the sounds were supposed to have 
proceeded, was at a distance from Lady Pennyman’s apart- 
ments, and immediately over those which were occupied by 
the two female servants, who had themselves been terrified 
by them, and whose report hathspread ageneral panic thro” 
the restof the family. To quiet the alarm, Lady Pennyman 
resolved on leaving her own chamber for a time, and estab- 
fishing herself in the one which had been lately quitted by 
the domestics. The room above wasa long, spacious apart- 
ment, which appeared to have been for a very considerable 
time deserted. In the centre of the chamber wa3 a large 
ironeage. It was an extraordinary piece of furniture to find 
in any mansion; but the legend which the servants had col- 
“ected respecting it appeared to be still more extraordinary. 
4t was said that a late proprietor of the house, a young man 
of enormous property, had in his minority been confined in 
‘that apartment by his uncle and guardian; and there hastened 
to a premature death by the privations and the cruelties to 
which he was exposed. Those cruelties had been practised 
munder the pretence of necessary corrections. “It was alleged 
‘that: ‘He was idle, stubborn, inattentive, ofan untoward 
disposition, which nothing but severity could improve.” In 
‘his boyhood, frequent chastisement, continued application, 
cand the refusal of every interval of relaxation, were in vain 
essayed to urge and goad him to the grave, and to place his 
uncle in possession of the inheritance. [is constitution 
struggled with the tyranny of his unnatural relation, and 
"wasted as it was by the unmitigated oppression, still resisted 
“with an admivable vitality the efforts which were ingeniously 

timed against his existence. As he drew nearer to the age 
Sim which he would have been legally delivered from the dan- 
gers and impositions of his uncle, his life was subjected to 
‘more violent and repeated severities. Every, even the slight- 
st offence, was succeeded by the most rigorous inflictions. 
“The iron cage was threatened, was ordered, was set up in 
‘the upper chamber. At first, fora few weeks, it remained 
as an object of terror only. It was menaced that the next 
transgression of his guardian’s wishes would be punished by 
a day’s imprisonment in that narrow circle, without the 
possibility of rest, or the permission of refreshment. Twice 
the cage was threatened, and remitted from an affected show 
of merty, and the better to cover and to palliate the preme- 
ditated, enormities. The youth, who was about sixteen, 
from the dread of this, terrible infliction applied himself with 
sleepless diligence to labours difficult to be accomplished; and 
extended-—purposely .exte yond the capacity of the 
student. “His essons were exacted not in proportion to his 
ability, but his endeavours and his performance. The task- 
master eventually - Then followed the imprison- 
ment, and the day without food. Again the imposition was 
set, againexecuted with painful exnotioh, again lengthened, 
again discovered to be impracticable, in visited with 
the iron cage, and the denial of necessary subsistence. The 
gavage thus murderiog the boy under the pretence 
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‘at last successful. 
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of a strict aftention to his interest or his i vement, was 
The Jad was declared to be incorrigible. 
There was-a feigned necessity of more'severe correction. He 
was sentenced to two days of captivity and privation. So 
long an abstinence from food and rest were more than his 
enfeebled frame and hisbrokenspirit could endure; and, on 


shisumcle’s arriving with the show of an hypoeritical leniency, 


an hour previous to the appointed time, to deliver him from 
the residue of his punishmént,‘it was found that death had 
anticipated the false mercy, and had forever emancipated 
the innocent sufferer from the tyranny of his oppressor. The 
wealth was won; but it wns an unprofitable acquisition to 
bim who had so dearly purchased it- “What profit is it?” 
demands the voice of Revelation, “if a man should gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul.”? His conscience haunt- 
ed him. The form of the dead and inoffensive boy was con- 
stantly before him. His dreams represented to his view the 
playful and beautiful looks that won all eyes towards him, 
while his parents were yet alive to cheer and to delight him; 
and then the vision of his sleep would change, and he would 
see his calm-suffering, and his silent tears, and his patient en- 
durance, and his indefatigable exertions in attempting the 
acesmplishment of desperate exactions, and his pale cheek, 
and his wasted limbs, and his spiritless countenance; and then 
at last there was the rigid, bony, and distorted form, the gla- 
zed open eye, the mouth violently compressed, and the clench- 
ed hands, on which his view had rested for a moment, when 


tive. These recollections banished him from his home. The 
mansion was left tenantless; and, till Lady Pennyiman had ig- 


ned as destructive to the tranquility of his heir. 


lished in her new apartment, she met with no interruption, 


called by the family, which she had been induced to expect 
by the representations of the departed servants. This quiet, 
however, was of very short duration. One night she was a- 
wakened from her sleep, by the sound of a slow and measured 
step, that appeared to be pacing the chamber overhead. It 
continued to move backwards and forwards with nearly the 
same constant and regular motion for rather more than an 
hour: perhaps Lady Pennyman’s agitation may have deceived 
her, and induced her to think the time longer than it really 
was. It atlength ceased: morning dawned upon her: the la- 
dy naturally felt distressed by the occurrence of the night; 
it was in every point of view alarming: if she doubted its be- 
ing the effect of anv preternatural communication, there was 
only another alternative, which was almost equally distress- 
ing, to“Suppose that there weredseans of entering the house, 
which were known to strangers, though concealed from the 
inhabitants. She went down to breakfast, after forming a 
resolution not to mentionthe event. Lady Pennyman and 
her daughters had nearly completed their breakfast, before 
her son,a young man who had !ately returned from sea, de- 
seended from his apartment. ‘My dear Charles,” said his 
mother, “I wonder you are not ashamed of your indolence 
and your want of gallantry, to suffer your sisters and myself 
to finish our breakfast before you are ready ye us.” “In- 
deed, madam,” he replied, “it isnot my fault ifI am late. I 
have not had any sleep the wholenight. There have been 
people knocking at my door, and peeping into my roomevery 
half hour since I wentup stairsto bed. I presume they want- 
ed to see if my light was extinguished; if this be the case it 
is really very distressing, as I certainiy never gave you any 
cause to suspect that I should be carelessin taking so neces- 
sary a precaution, and, itis not pleasant to be represented in 
such acharacter to the domestics.” ‘Indeed, my dear, the 
interruption has taken place entirely without my knowledge. 
I assure you it is not by any order of mine that your room has 
been looked into. Ica not think what could possibly induce 
any servant of mine to be guilty ofsuch a liberty. Are you 
certain that you have not misiaken the nature and the origin 
of the sounds by which your sleep has been disturbed?” “Oh, 
no. There could have been no mistake. I was perfectly a- 
wake when the interruption first took place; and, afterwards, 
it was so frequently repeated as to prevent the possibility of 
my sleeping.” 

More complaints came from the housekeeper: no servant 
would remain; every individual of the family had his tale of 
terror to increase the apprehensions ofthe rest. Lady Pen- 
nhyman began to be herself alarmed. Mrs. Atkins, a very 
dear and approved friend, eame on a visit toher. She com- 
municated the subject which had so recently disturbed the 
family, and requested her advice. Mrs. Atkins, a woman 
devoid of every kind of superstitious fear, and of tried cour- 
age, understanding and resolution, determined at once to si- 
lence all the stories that had been fabricated respecting the 
Cage-room, and to allay their terrors by adopting that apart- 
ment for her Nort oor during the mepsieaer of her 
residence at Li t was in vain to oppose her . 
She declared that no half-measure could be etfectual: 


that if of the family were to sleep there, though their 
rest should’ Be rfectly undiyturbed, it would have no effica- 
c ore ing the agitation of Thar lk pal 
vants would natugally accuse either Pennyman or her 
son of interested settaniies, * the fact of their 


having reposed in the centre of 





out udexgoing any punishment for the temerity of thelr Ine 


all his wicked hopes had attained their most sanguine con- | footsteps. i } 
summation, as he surveyed the corpse of his murdered rela- | put her design into execution. 
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th- | and my last request is to be buried ut 








vading them. A bed was accordingly placed in the apart- 
ment. The’Cage-room was rendered as comfortable as 
sible on so short a notice; end Mrs. Atkins retired to rest at- 
tended by herfavourite spaniel, saying as she bade them al} 
good night, “I and my dog, I flatter myself, are equal to com 
pete with a myriad of ghosts; so let me entreat you to be un= 
der no apprehension for the safety of Ponto and myself.” 
Mrs. Atkins examined her chamber in every imaginable 

direction: she sounded every pannel of the wainscot to prove 
that there was no hollowness which might argue aconcealed 
passage; and having bolted the door of the Gage-room, retir- 
ed to rest, confident that she was secure against every mate- 
rial visiter, and totally incredulous of the airy encroachment 
of all spiritual things. Her assurance was doomed to be 
short-liyed: she had only been a few minutes asleep, when 
her dog which lay by the bed-side, leaped howling and terri- 
fied upon the bed; the door of her chamber slowly opened, 
and a pale; thin, sickly youth came in, cast his eyes mildly 
towards her, walked up to the iron cage in the middle of the 
room, and then Jeaned in the melancholy attitude of one re- 
volving in his mind the sorrows of a cheerless and unblest ex- 
istence. After a while, he again withdrew, and retired by 
the way he entered. Mrs. Atkins, on witnessing his depar- 
ture, felt the return of her resolution. She was reassured in 
her original belief in the impossibility of all spiritual visita- 
tions; she persuaded herself to believe the figure the work of 
some skilful impostor, and she determined on following its 
She took up herchamber lamp, and hastened to 
On reaching the door, to her 
infinite surprise, she discovered it to be fastened asshe had 
herself left it on retiring toherbed. On withdrawing the 


norantly engaged it, all haddreaded to become the inmate of | bolt, and opening the door, she saw the back of the youth 
a dwelling which had been fatal to one possessor, and@hun- | descending the staircase: she followed, till on reaching the 


foot of the stairs, the form appeared to sink into the earth.— 


On the first night or two of Lady Pennyman’s being estab- | !t was in vain to attempt concealing the occurrences of the 


night; her voice, her manner, the impossibility of sleeping 


nor was her sleep in the least disturbed by any of those mys- | ®00ther night in the iil-omened chamber would necessarily 
terious noises in the Cage-Chamber, for so it was commoily betray that something ofa painful and mysterious nature had 


occurred. The event wasreiated to Lady Pennyman. Sho 
determined to remain no longer in her present habitation, 
The man, of whom the house had been engaged, was spoke:r 
toupon thesubject. He became extremely violent, said that 
it was no time for the English to indulge their imaginations: 
insinuated something of the guillotine, and bade her, at her 
peril, to drop a single expression to the injury of his house. 
While she remained in France, no word was uttered upon the 
subject: she framed an excuse for her abrupt departure: a- 
wother residence was offered in the vicinity of Lisle, which 
she engaged on the pretext of its being better calculated to 
the size of her famity, and at once relinquished her habita- 
ition, and with it every preternatural occasion of anxiety, 
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THE REPOSITORY. 





_— ——— 
THE WIFE OF TWO HUSBANDS. 

The following singular account of the funeral of the cele- 
brated beauty, in her day, who wis called Kate Cannon, at 
which the chief mourners were ner two husbands, is taken 
from an Engli ewspaper for the year 1752. It isin alet- 
ter from the r of Colchester, dated Aug. 15, 17152:— 

“Perhaps have heard that a chest was seized by our 
custom-house officers, which was landed near this place a 
fortnight ago. They took it for smuggled goods, though the 
person who brought it produced the King of France’s signa- 
ture to Mr. Williams, Hamburg, merchant.—Our customs’ 
people, not satisfied with Mr. Williams’ account, opened-the 
chest, and one of them was going to run his hanger into it, 
when the gentleman to whom it belonged clapt his hand upon 
his sword, and desired him, in French, to desist, for it was 
the corpse ofhis dear wife.—Not content with this, the offi- 
cers: plucked off the embalming, and found itas hesaid. The 
gentleman, who appeared a person of consequence, was in 
the utmost agonies, while they made a spectacle of the lady, 
who was placed in the church, where any body might come 
and look at her; nor would they suffer him to bury her till 
he gave a further account of himself.—There were other 
chests of fine clothes, jewels, &c. belonging to the deceased. 
He acknowledged, at last, that he was a person of quality, 
and his name was not Williams; that he was born in Florence. 
and that the lady was a native of England, whom he married 
and she desired to be burried in Essex; that he had brought 
her from Verona in Italy, to France, by jand—then hired a 
vessel for Dover, discharged her there, and took another for 
Harwich, but was drove hither by contrary winds.—This ac- 
count did not satisfy the people; he must tell his name and 
condition, in order to elear himself of a suspicion of murder. 
He ws continuaily in tears, and had a key of the vestry, where 
he constantly sat withthe corpse. He talked both Latin and 
French, and finding-a gentleman to converse with him in these 
languages, he: (to his Serres) told him who the lady 
was, which preving to be a person he knew, he could not help 
uncovering herface. In short, the gentleman confessed that 
he was the Earl of Rosebury’s eldest son, Lord Dalmany; that 
he was born an educated in Italy, and never was in England 
till two or three years ago, when he fell passionately in love 
with this lady, in on, and prevailed on her to quit the 
kingdom, and him; having bad health,he travelled 
all over Europe, when she was dying, she asked for pen 
endpaper, and wrote, “I am the wife of the Rev. Mr. G——., 
rector of Th——, in Essex: name was C.€annon, 
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ver knew, till this confession on her death bed, that she 
wes the wife of another person: but, in compliance with her 
desire, he brougt her over and should have buried her at 
Th—— (if the corpse had not been stopped,) without making 
any stir about it.—After the nobleman had made this confes- 
sion, they sent to the Rev. Mr, G. who put himself first into a 
passion, and threatened to run her last husband through the 
body. However, he was prevailed on to be calm; it was rep- 


resented to him, that this gentleman had been at great ex-/| gy 


pense and trouble to fulfil her desire, and Mr. G. at length 
consented to see him. This meeting was very moving, and 
they addressed each other civilly. The stranger protested 
that his affection to the lady was so strong, that it was his 
earnest wish, not only to attend her to the grave, but to be 
shut up for ever with her there. He had a very handsome 
coffin made for her, with six large silver plates over it; and at 
last was very loth to part with herto have herburied. He 
put himself in the deepest mourning, and the next Sunday in 
a coach, attended the corpse to Th , where Mr. G. met it 
in like manner. After the funerak Mr. G. attended him to 
T.ondon, weere they parted very civilly.” 


THE GLEANER. 














Napoleon’s Love Letter to Josephine. 

“By what artis it you have been able to captivate all my 
faculties, and to concentrate in yourself my moral existence? 
It is a magic, my sweet love, which will finish only with my 
life. To live for Josephinc—there is the history of my life. 
1 am trying toreach you—I am dying to be near you. Fool 
that I am, I do not perceive that J increase the distance be- 
tween us. What lands, what countriesseparate us! Whata 
time before you read these weak expressions ofa troubled 
soul, in which you reign! Ah! my adorable wife, I know not 
what fate awaits me, but if it keep me much longer from you 
it will be insupportable,—my courage will not go so far. 
There was a time when I was proud of my courage; and 
sometimes, when contemplating on the ills that man could do 
me, on the fate which destiny could reserve for me, I fixed 
my eyes steadfastly on the most unheard-of misfortunes with- 
out a frown—without alarm; but now the idea that my Jose- 
yhine may be unwell—the idea that she may be ill—and, a- 
bove all, the cruel, the fatal thought, that she may love me 
less, withers my soul, stops my blood; renders me sad, cast 
down, and leaves me not eyen the courage of fury and des- 
pair. Formerly 1 used to say to myself, men could not hurt 
him who could die without regret; but now, to die without 
being loved by thee, to die without that certainty, is the tor- 
ment of hell—it is the lively aad striking image of absolute 
annihilation: I feel as if I were stifled. My incomparable 
companion, thou whom fate has destined to make along with 
me the painful journey of life, the day on which I shall cease 
to possess thy heart will be the day on which parched nature 
will be to me without warmth and vegetation. ; , 

_“I stop my sweet love, my soul is sad—my body is fatigued 

-my head is giddy—men disgust me—I ought to hate them 
—they separate me from my beloved. 

“J “am at Port Maurice, near Oncille; to-morrow I shall b3 


at Albenga; the two armies are in motion. are endeay- 
oring to deceive each other; victory to the mi ilful! I am 
pretty well satisfied with Beaulieu. Ifhe me much, 


he is a better man than his predecessor. I shall béat him, I 
hope, in good style. Do not be uneasy——love me as your eyes: 
but that is not enough—as yourself, more than yourself, than 
your thought—your mind—your sight--your all. Sweet 
love, forgive me,—I am sinking. Nature is weak for him 
who feels strongly, for him whom you love!” 

Monks.—It is certainly to solitary Monks that we owe the 
preservation of the most precious remains of ancient litera- 
ture. We must consider their silent mansions as having af- 
forded the only retreat toscicnce and literature, in ages when 
an universal ignorance threatened to banish from Enrope eve- 
ry species of learning. “The sublime productions of the 
#reatest geniuses of Athens, and Rome, found a secure asylum 
in the retreats of religion. ‘The church, which has adopted 
the Greek and Latin languages,always employed them, and 
without this circumstance an universal ignorance would pro- 
bably have prevailed. Men were wanted, who, secluded 
trom the world, would dedicate themselves to retirement, by 
ehoice, to study, by taste, and to labour, by duty. Anima- 
ted by the same genius, and by the same zeal; living in com- 
monunder the same reel ho were willing to em- 
ploy the leisure of their solitudeto the laborious occupation 
of endless transcription. It is fortunate for letters that this 
body subsisted; no individuals 2 minds would have been 
dissipated by public matters, could have given themselves up 
tosuch long and painful labours; and this’is one of the great 
advantages which we derive from those industrious and learn- 
ed solitaries, who from ihe depth of,their retreat, enlighten- 
ed the world which they had quitted””— Catholic Miscellany. 


Blue Hanger.—Lord Coleraine, formerly known by the fa- 
wiliar appellation of Blue Hanger, from the colour of his 
clothes, was perhaps the best dressed man of his age; and he 
was no less remarkable forhis politeness.and good humor. 
Heavy losses at play, when 4 young man, compelled 
him to retire to. France in to avoid his ereditors; and 
theré*he remained upwards of twelve years, until the death 
of his elder brother, when he came to the-title, and returned 
‘> this country—a 


On hi ip’s 


. 
. 


tural turn for pleasantry him into a rencontre that 
gave him some uneasiness. a tleman in boots enter 
the box where he was sitting (in the dress circle,) and place 
himself on the seat just before him rather abruptly, his ideas 
of etiquette could not well brook what in France would have 
been considered a breach of deeorum; accordingly he address- 
ed him in the following words:—“I beg, Sir, you will make 
no apology.” ‘Apology, Sit!” replied the stranger, ““Apolo- 
ry for what?” ‘‘Why,” returned fis Lordship, pointing down 
towards the boots, “that you did not bring your horse-with 
you into the box.” ‘Perhaps it islucky for you, Sir,” re- 
torted the stranger, “that I did not bring my horsewhip; but I 
have a remedy at hand, for] can pull yoar nose for your im- 
pertinence.” Some other gentleman in the box now inter- 
fered, an exchange of cards took place, and both parties left 
the Theatre. 

Blue went immediately to his brother George at Brookes’s, 
and having stated the particulars, begged his assistance to 
get him out of the scrape, “which,” said he “may end in 
bloodshed.—I acknowledge,” he continued, ‘that I was the 
first aggressor; but it was still too bad to threaten to pull my 
nose. What had I better do?”—‘Soap it well,”"* replied George, 
‘and then it will easily slipthrough his fingers.” George, 
however, accommodated the affair to the satisfaction of all 
parties, by explaining to the stranger that his brother had re- 
sided so long in France as almost to forget the customs of his 
countrymen. 


*This method of avoiding a hearty tweak of the probocts ap- 
pears to have been a favorite of Col. Hangers’s, for he re- 
commends it even in the Memoirs of his Life. He says, that 
whenever any individual is inclined tocalumniate a gentle- 
man behind his back he ought to take the precaution of soap- 
ing his nose first. 


A LONDON HOTEL. 


any thing, except that you are in the house with twenty or 
fifty other persons, all of whom come down to breakfast in 
the morning, and hiding themselves in the coffee room behind 
a large settle, begin to call out most vocifereusly to the wai- 
ter, and keep up the concert from box to box, till they have 
done and departed to attend to their business. Seated on 
your own bench and silently sipping your cofiee or eating a 
muffin, you see none of these people, except as they occasion- 
ally leave their tables to go out, or take a newspaper from 
the table opposite. At dinner, if you dine at home, there is 
no table @hote, but you are all seated in the same manner as 
at breakfast, and he that bawls loudest is soonest and best 
served. Modesty and diffidence are of no useat a public 
hovse in London, for they would starve a man, even if his 
pocket was full of money. Thus you live from day to day in 
the same house and the same rooms, with human Laing ike 
yourself, many of whom yousjeeer see and none of whom you 
ever speak to, even to ovk a civil question, without his ima- 
gining you are about to pick his poeket. In these places you 
never form even nodding acquaintance with any one. The 
charges are high; waiters are pert, although always civil 
while you pay well and call largely on the larder and wine 
cellar. The Landlady is the most civil person in the house, 
and you may think yourself lucky to get an occasional nod 
-from her or perhaps her daughter. Landlord you seldom 
hear of, for the grey mare is, in a London tavern, most gener- 
ally the better horse. 


AN IRISH BEAR. 

The following story is put into the mouth of the famous 
Father O’Leary. ‘Coming from St. Omer, he told us he stop- 
da few days to visit a brother priest in the town of Bou- 
ogne sur Mer. Here he heard of agreat curiosity, which 
all the people were running to see—a curious bear that some 
fishermen had taken at sea out of a wreck; it had sense, and 
attempted to utter asort of lingo which they called Paiois, 
but which nobody understood. O’Leary gave his six sous to 
hee the wonder—which was shewn ai the port by candle 
light, and was a very odd kind of animal, nodoubi.. The 
bear had been taught a hundred tricks, all to be performed 
at the keeper’s word of command. It was Jate in the even- 
ing when O’Leary saw him, and the bear seemed sulky; the 
keeper, however, -with a short spike at the end of a pole, 
made him move about briskly... He marked on sand what o’- 
clock it was, with his paw,. and distinguished the men and 
women in a very comical wey; in fact, our priest was quite 
diverted. The beaSt-at length grew tired; the keeper hit 
him with the pole; he stirred a little, but continued quite 
sullen: his master coaxed him—no! he would not work! At 
length the brute of a eee gave him twoor three sharp 
pricks with the goad; wheit he roared out most tremendously, 


good native Irish. O'Leary waited no longer, but went i 
mediately to the mayor, whom he informed that the 

guards of fishermen had sewed up a poor Irishman in a bear- 
skin, and were shewing him for 


friend. Atlast 0” 









Living in a Hotel in London, you never know any body or |. 


and rising on his hind legs; swore at his tormentor in very 


sous! This civie dignita- }. 
ry, who had himself seen the bear, would uot believe our | 
‘Leary prevailed on him to accor hin} 


tothe room. On theirarrival the bear was still at duty, and 
O’Leary stepping up tohim says, ‘Geénde tha hawn Pat?” Glow | 
; "a manngouth,” (1 well 


steed. The ves aa nade ae men stood astonished: 

mayor orde to be put in.gaol unless 

they satisfied him; but that was qvesmntie tie eThe bear 

afterwards told O’Leary that he was very well fed, anddid 

not care much about the clothing, only they worked him too 

hard. The fishermen had found him at sea on 2 coop, which 
had saved him from going to the bottom with a ship wherein 
he had a little venture of dried cod from Dungarvon, and 
which was bound from Waterford to Bilboa. He could not 
speak one word of any language but Irish, and had never been 
at sea before. The fishermen had brought him in, fed him 
well, and endeavoured to repay themselves by showing hint. 
as a curiosity.’— London pepes. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


QN THE CULTIVATION OF TASTE. 

A female of cultivated taste has an.influence upon society 
wherever she moves.—She carries with her that secret attrac- 
tive charm which operates like magic upon the beholder, fix- 
es the attention and softens the feelings.of-the heart like 
those benign influences over which we have nocontrol. I¢ 
is impossible to be long in her presence wi feeling the 
superiority of that intellectual acquirement which so digni+ 
fies her mind and person: Her words and actions are dicta~ 
tted by its power, and give ease and grace fp her emotions. 
The cultivation of a correct taste is so joined in affinity with 
the social affections, that it is almost impossible to improve the 
one without affecting the other: For it isseldom that we see 
this resplendent qualification attached to minds under the in- 
fluence of moral principles, neglectful of those social feel- 
ings which cement society together, and preserve it from jar~ 
ring innovations: It is needful in every department of life; 
and more of our happiness is derived from this source than we 
are often aware of. 

Look at domestic scenes with a discerning eye, and see the 
movementsof a woman of taste. If she is the head of a fam- 
ily, order appers to be first law which governs and controls 

r actions. All her affairs are planned.with wisdom; cob- 
fusion and diecord never disturb her mind. Her house is the 
seat’ of social happiness, where the stranger and friend can 
‘repose with delight, for neatness and order are the inmates 
of her habitation.—The proud pedant may boast of her supe- 
riority in the literary world; yet, if she is destitute of that 
delicacy which softens and dignitfies the female character, she 
must certainly yield up her ascendency over the moral world, 
to that woman (who, perhaps, in science is greatly her infe- 
rior,) who has, by a constant attention to this criterion of the 
female character, acquired that knowledge of the propriety 
of conduct which regulates her action, and causes her to shine 
by her own lustre. When this faculty is cultivated, the best 
use is made of every thing which surrounded us. The moral 
intellectual and physical world, presents a volume ever open 
for instruction; and subjects adapted to the capacity for im- 
provement, are always selected by her correct taste for med- 
itation and reflection, thé beautiful and sublime, are cor- 
templated - with increasing pleasure, and every object which 
strikes the eye affords matter for improvement, is monop- 
olized to the best advantage. 

A woman of taste can render a ecttage-far more desirable 
than a pemees without her; for if providence has been less 
bountiful to her of its rich gifts, yet, by the: influence of this 
superior faculty, the eye is made to rest with the same delight 
upon that arrangement of its goods, as if abundance had been 
poured into her lap. The direction of the female mind is not 
made to depend upon that variety of scientific pursuits as 
many might conclude, but more upon certain incidents or as- 
sociations which take in early life. Multiplicity of objects 
confuse the mind and leave it ceaburebatel when if a plain 
and simple subject was unfolded with perspicuity and ease, 
the mind would readily embrace the truth; and a channel of 
correet. thinking would be open which it could pursue, with 
steadiness and perseverance. The taste thus early cultiva- 
ted, will unite with the more vigorous faculties of the under- 
standing, and blend together until the character is formed. 
The grand object in view relative to the female character is 
moral beauty; and in my opinion, the early cultivation of 








and social affections, would make the nearest approaches to 
this acme of human knowledge; for which the female charac- 
ter was designed. It is to be lamented that persons of piety 
should consider this a subject of little rtance compared 
with others, when others are so much ted by it. True 
piety and virtue would shine with double lustre where the 
faculty of taste is properly regaled. 


The dew-drop is never so clear 

As when morning’s first ray sees it glisten; 
And musie is never so dear,* 

As when to its last notes we listen. 
ay > bright may be rapture’s first mien— 

its parting adieu even sweeter; a 
The enjoyment existing between— —- 
Vision and Vanishes fleeter.. 












taste, with a proper attention to the understanding, heart, — 
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ORIGINAL DRAMA. 





FOR THE NORTH AMERICAN. 


MERLIN—a DRAMA IN THREE ACTS. 
ACT Til.—Scene 1.—Elmira’s dwelling, near the banks of the 
Hudson—Enter Elmira, weeping. 
Elm.—Now be the sun for-evermore obscured; 
And blotted from the pages of the sky; 
Be all those adverse stars the characters 
Of my unhappy fate:—Thick and unwholesome mists 
Wrap the green earth, that nature’s self may sicken, 
And with one deep and mighty groan expire. 
Alphonso, buried in the whelming wave! 
Are these the joyful tidings that portend: 
O Clementine thou hast deceived thy friend, 
With false, deceitful hopes—what have I now 
To live for,—sinee Alphonso is ne more. 
But I will not survive him,—love forbid it— 
I will not live,—my plighted faith forbid it. 
Alphonso,—Death shall not dissolve our vows, 
EAmira follows thee—this very night!— 
Yea, ere the sun, with his descending beams 
Plays on the turrets of the city spires, 
This vial shall unite us yet once more: 
I'll keep thy counsel;—here comes Clementine. 
Enger 2d Spir. in form of Clementine. 
Spir.—How fares my gentle friend?— 
Eim.—Why—so—I ave received some tidings. 
Spir.—What are they, sweet Elmira? 
im.—Have you heard nothing lately of importance 
That much concerns me? 
Spir.— Why nothing, 
But that Alphonso shortly will return. 
Elm.—Ciementine, thou knowest 
How long I mourn’d his absence ;—daily I 
To yonder tree, where often we have met 
And interchanged our vows of mutual love: 
Thither I would repair, and think on him, 
And thinking so, the summer’s day seem’d short. 
O Clementine, I ne’er shall see him more! 
Spir.—This is self-tormenting: 
Ideal fears that haunt the sick man’s breast, 
And rob the tender virgin of her rest. 
Art thou not well my friend?— 
Elm.—I shall be better shortly. 
at peg I hope so. 
im.—Leave me Clementine.—[Ez. Cley:. 
1 will not burden thee with my affliction. 
This certainty is easier to be borne 
Than, that suspense with which my breast was torn. 
Now I’m resolved. [Exit. 


Scene 11.—4 Wood- Ent. Furies. 
«Ieg.—Soon shall Titan’s car despend, 
To where the sky and ocean blend, 
And with blushing beauty greet, 
Each the other when they meet: 
I the fatal letter bore, 
To the fair on Hudson’s shore,—~ 
With the tidings of her grief, 
From which in death she seeks relief. 
pMfeg.—-And now the charm is almost done, 
*Tis finished with the setting sun: 
On yon glimmering starI sate, 
The star that rules these lovers fate. 
And their mischief there I plann’d 
Safe from force of Merlin’s wand. 
Tis.—Who can ’scape the furies’ ire, 
Arm’d with pestilence and fire, 
Sword, and tempest,—who shall dare 
With the furies to wage war. 
[Enter Merlin. } 

Mer.—Hence, ye black fiends, to your infernal home 
In hell’s deep arches, fill’d with damps and gloom! 
Hence, know ’tis Merlin gives you this command, 

And dread the waving of this potent wand. 

Fur.—Merlin, the sisters heed not your command, 
Nor dread the waving of your forceful wand. 

Mer.—By the pale spectres, and the shades below, 
By the thrice-triple streams that round them flow, 

By earth’s green bosom, and the heaving main, 
I charge you henge. 

Fur.— } 

Mer.—By the blest mansi 
By the almighty name of 
Go hence !—— 

Fur.—Great Magus, we cannot be driven 
From hence, by earth, by ocean, hell or heaven. 

Mer.—-Yet mark this root of a peculiar worth, 
Born in the bosom of the frozen north, 

By this 1 charge you to your depths again, 
Your charms anuul’d—your machinations vain. 
+ [Furies vanish. 
Now will I haste these lovers tounite, © 
Thus free’d forever from the sister’s spite.—Evzit. 


Scene 11.—Elmira’s dwelling.—Elmira, sola. 
Elm.—O ever thus may joy succeed to grief, 
A change'so sudden taxes my belief: 
Even in the hour I had resolved to die, : . 
Alphonso’s letter met my joyfuleye. ~ 
By this I learn’d he hath escaped with life; — 
Love saved him im the Gemnent! strife, 
owe Fee ‘ ae ore 





That charge is also vain. 
, and the courts above, 
ess Joye, 





THE NORTH: AMERICAN. 


This night we meet on the accustomed spot 
Beneath the oak—Propitious heav’n befriend, 
Nor let thy boundless goodness be restrain’d. 
O Time be quick—anoint thy charict wheels, 
That they may sleekly roll away the space 
That separates Alphonso and Elmira. 
O may kind Heaven smile on our interview, 
And may we never, never part again.——/[ Stugs, 
In the desert of life the’ thorny the way, 
In pity kind Heaven hath lent 
One charm to beguile it and make it look gay, 
And give the poor ¢tav’ler content. 


O what is that charm——such 4 path to beguile, 
With thorns and with thistles o’erspread, 

O say what can make such a desert to smile, 
As thro’ its dark shadows we tread! 


‘Tis love hath the power to soften each woe, 
That man in the wilderness meet, 

What a ray of beatitude love can bestow, 
The poor forlorn wand’rer to greet. 

Love is the sweet solace of each earthly gare, 
By Jove in his pity ‘twas given, 

To be our balm in adversity here, 
And prepare us for joys of heaven. 


Scene 1v.—Banks of the Hudson-Enter Alphonso. 
Alp.—If there’s a joy that human kind can feel 
And angels envy,—’tis when the banish’d wretch 
Returns to his own home—to life and love. 
Methinks Dame Nature never look’d so gay,-—— 
The trees, the fields, the stream all seem to smile 
Insympathy with my unspeakable joy. 
Soon, soon Elmira, we shall meet again, 
And heaven to compensate for all the woes 
i have endured, shall give me thee, Elmira— 
O rich reward,—a maiden al] unmatch’d, 
In mind and person; whose beauty raises wishes 
Her virtue awes, with sense of sacrilege. 
A mind as far superior to the crowd’s 
Low, grovelling thoughts, as her celestial mould 
Is to the grossness of their sordid clay.—[ Enter Elin. 
She comes, O Heaven!—this moment pays for all. 
[ They embrace. 
Elm.—Alphonso!—in that name there is a charm 
That could not be forgotten fora moment. 
Daily have I resorted to this spot, 
And wrote Alphonso in the yellow sand, 
Which, when the rising tide would wash away, 
i turn’d to read it printed in in my breast, 
From whence nought ceuld it banish or expunge, 
But it stood firm as sculptured adamant. 
Alp.—Dear maiden, let us bury sad remembrances 
Of troubles past in daskabiivign’s reve, 
And now to bliss our future li se 
And heaven smiling on our vows shall give 
Long years of gladness—Come away with me.—[Eze't. 
Enter Spirits—Song. 
Sy r.—While the shadows of evening 
Are gathering around, 
Still loving to linger 
On this holy ground, 
The spirits that wander 
O’er ocean, through air, 
By the softrays of moonshine 
Do hither repair. 
nited by marriage, 
P The Se Pace and bride, 
Have all the enjoyment 
To virtue allied. 
And O thus forever 
Shall true love be blest, 
Then lovers be constant, 
And fear not the rest. 
Tho’ clouds of misfortune 
May threaten awhile, 
Be patient and trust that 
Kind Heaven will smile. 
Like the pale lamp of Pheebe, 
Your pleasures may wane, 
But short is the season 
Ere relumined again. 
Then spirits with gladness 
Your voices all raise, 
Singing peace to the lovers 
And Merlin’s great praise, 
Enter Merlin. 
Mer.—To Maridunum’s caverns, dark, profound, 
‘Which walls of polished ebony surround 
With mystic characters engrav’d—and signs 
Of constellations,—every star that shines,— 
I go,—and midst those spectral glooms I'll call 
To that enchanted, subterranean hall, 
A multitude of fiends from Orcus’ shore, 
Or those that haunt the woods of Dynevowre, 


An@ these compel to labour tilithe sun. “ 


thro’ heav’n his aagwel orb shall run. 
\ ‘ wali Pil rear 
Around Cairmardin,—that in there 


Unharm’d by foes, I may pursue that lore 
Which erst hath been the rouree gbalany power. 


Nine times 
. With charms of force, a bi 





Those dark, mysterious volumes that contain 
The scrolls of fate, I will peruse again;— 
And still to human kind a friend I'l! prove, 
Man the ehief object of my care and love! 
So hushed and still all nature seems to lie, 
We almost hear the choristers on high, 
The bands angelic, whose nocturnal flight, 
And songs seraphic sanctify the night. 
When morn shall call you to your tasks again, 
Spirits that wander o’er the earthand main, 
Guard well your sacred trust!—If hostile powers 
Oppose their charms malevolent to ours, 
Swifily the tidingsto my cell convey 
And their designs in ruin willl lay.—[Exeunt. 
THE END. 

Ernata.—Line 2, of the second act, should read thus:~ 

“While in the dark, dank caverns that extend,” &c. 





ee 

Epmenp Keay.—A late number of the New Monthly MA- 
gazine, contains the following account of Mr. Kean’s appeal 
anee in a new tragedy, by Grattan, entitled ‘Ben Nazir tlre 
Saracen,” and in which he made so complete a failure: 

“Elis part, was one of wild energy, in which savage pas< 
sion was to justify its excesses by its own intensity alone, and 
to be relieved by occasional traits of tenderness, which should 
owe all their power of melting and subduing to their contrast 
with the darker elements with which they were surrounded. 
Every thing, therefore, depended on Mr. Kean’s pitching the 
character, in the first instance, in a high key, as he did Bajz- 
zet, or Sir Giles Overreach, and sustaining it to the end by 
the force of passion—a task to which he is not now physical- 
ly equal. He not only did not do this—he did nothing. From 

rst to last his eye never brightened; his voice was never 
raised aboveits lowest level of croak, nor did he attempt one 
striking attitude or one piece of pantomimic action. Mr. 
Wallack, in a judicious ms delicate address, which he deliy- 
ered at the close of the play, for the purpose of obtaining a 
new trial, acknowledged, on behalf of Mr. Kean; that he had 
not done justice to the author, and cast the blame on his me~ 
mory. That Mr. Kean did not delivera single speech cor- 
rectly, and sometimes fell into ludicrous blunders, is perfect: 
ly true; but this was not the worst failure; for it signified lit- 
tle what Mr. Kean said, as he was rarely audible beyond the 
first three benches of the pit. It was notso much the letter 
as the spirit that was wanting. In the first scene, he is in-~ 
formed that the lady who had been promised to him in mag- 
riage, and on whom he doated with Saracenic fervour, is des- 
tined for his rival, and an absolute paroxysm of rage is set 
down in the text—yet Mr. Kean talked as coolly as if poth- 
ing had happened; and when, in the next scene, the audience 
were informed that he was left “weary with excess of rage,” 
and “jike a panting tiger,” they began todoubt their ear: 
In thedaet act, when he has his enemy iu his power, Ben N2- 
zir is suddenly told that all his soldiers have deserted him; be 

auses and asks, if the Christian King is gone too? and hear- 
ing that he remains, exults in the pledge which he preserves; 
and yet here, witha situation so strongly marked, Mr. Keanu 
never raised his voice or moveda muscle. The effect of this 
lamentable apathy was not only to neutralize the principa! 
part, but to the plot, which was entirely animated by 
the fury of B ir, wholly unintelligible, and to make the 
fears, sufferings, and gallantry of all the other persons, ridi- 
culous. We, however, freely acquit Mr. Kean of any inten~ 
tion “to play booty.” He had, we know, expressed a high 
opinionof the part, and was sanguineas to the impression he 
should make in it; he had prepared for it one of the mast 
costly and tasteful dresses ever, seen on the stage; and the 
play had been postponed once at his desire, in order that he 
might be able to perform with the more precision. But we 
take the melancholy truth tobe, that Mr. Kean, amidst the 
high excitements of his feverish career, its almost unequalled 
triumphs and unmerited reverses, has lost nearly all volun- 
tary power. He is still able to play, with considerable effect . 
jome of his old parts, where an immediate impulse only is 
required; but in the present state of his health and spirits, he 
cannot embody a new character.” 


Mrs. Jordon’s ‘Old Habits.”"-~*‘How happens it,” said I to 
her, when last in Dublin, “that you still exceed all your pro- 
fession even in characters not so adapted to you now as when 
Ifirst saw you? How do you contrive to be so buoyant—nay, 
so childish, on the stage, whilst you lose half your spirits, and 
degenerate into gravity, the moment you are off it?” “Old 
habits!” replied Mrs. Jordon, ‘old habits! had 1 formerly stu - 
died my positions, weighed my words, and measured my sen- 
tences, I should have been artificial, and they might have hiss- 
ed me; so, when I had got the words well by heart, I told Na~ 
ture I was then at her service to do what ever she thought pro- 
per with my feet, legs, hands arms, and features: to her I 
left the whole matter: I beeame, in fact, merely her puppet, 
and never interfered further myself in the business. I heard 
the audience laugh at me, and f laughed at myself; they 
laughed again, and so did J: and they gave me credit for inat- 
ters Iknew very little about, and for which Dame Nature, 
not I, should lave recived their approbation.” —Sir John Bay- 
rington’s Personal Sketches of his own Times. 


’ 


ee 
On seeing a flake of snow fall and melt on a lady's bosom, 


The envious snow comes down in haste, 


To prove thy breast less fair; 
But grieves tosee itself surpassed, ~ 
melts into a tear. 
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a LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

1 Deaf and Dumb author.—The idea of a school for the 
struction of the deaf and dumb wasat first ridiculed as P 
posterous; but experience has since shewn th 
practicable, but the results have been succes 
and the institution in New York is now 
table, but bids fair to become an orna 
the most useful literary establishmen 
the appearance of the following 


not only highly cha 
ment as well as one 


no ordinary degree of impatience: — 
“A new work is in the 


Legend of the Rock!” It is written by Mr. James Mack, 


youth of that city, in his seventeenth year, who is deaf and 


dumb, and was instructed at the New York institution. It 
pronounced to be an extraordinary production.” 


The Amaranth, or Masonic Garland—Proposals for a new 


wublication under this title has been issued by Messrs. Moo 
and Sevey, of Boston. It is to be devoted entirely to Maso 
1¢ purposes, and its first object the collection and presery 
tion, in a durable form, of a portion of the most useful and e] 
gant Masonic Addresses that can be procured. The work 


to be published on the 15th of every month, each number con- 


taining 32 octavo pages, at two dollars 
on delivery of the first number. 
appear in our next.] 

Boston Lyceum—The Au 

work is just received, 
tents, we feel hi 
which the several subjects 
and discussed. ‘The 
familiar style, presen 
tures in the manners and customs, and 
Naples. The writer draws a lively pi 
attractions (to use his own words 
environs,” but, in the back groun 
such shades as the following: 
no, T once saw a man dying, as I verily think, of hunger—Th 
Coroner’s inquest, were it known 

tastrophe the visitation of God: 
iquity, 
fhe idle and degraded ;—it is the s 
produce want the most wre 
‘The next article is a poem entitled “Dreamings’ 
towed by “‘& Coterie,” which is drawn in a master! 
and “over which the reader need 
ef dozing.” The other principal articles in this number are 
Cireus of Caracalla—Female Resource 
inains of ancient Scottish Poetry—The 
pular Poetry of 
“Critical Notices” and “Table Talk.” 

Western Medical and Physical Journal—TheJu 
this work, edited by Drs. Drake and Wr 
from the press at Cincinnati. 4 

The Philadelphia Booksellers advertise the 
tale by Thomas Moore. The extracts fromthe work, 
fave been offered to th 
freats that the genius of t 

The ‘Red Rover’ by Coopesifié 
the press. Asit isa Sea Story, 
pected, for as soon as this 
perfectly at home. 

History of England. 
that Sir James Macki 
his History of Engla 
handoned this enterp 
hy so able a writer. 


perannum, payab 


“Letters from Europe” are written in 


? 


ight, has 


--The London New Times announces 
ntosh is immediately going to press with 
nd. Sir James was supposed to have a- 
rize; we rejoice that it is to be executed 


i 

La Peyrouse.—The following paragraph from Galignani’s 
’Paris) Messenger, tends in a great measure to dissipate the 
Hopes recently entertained of the expected recovery of a part 
of the companions of La Pe rouse, the discovery of whom 
Capt. Dillon, of the Britis navy, was so confident he had 
nade at the Malicolo Islands. Much anxiety has been man- 


é et ¢ : ‘ . nd impossible to furnish in the usual form, from the ina- 
ifested for their return to the bosom of civilized society, but | peril. From the tenor of bis conversation we have reason to| p31; . : 
which it is much feared can never be realized. . Suspect that he isarmed. We are also informed by a gentle. cent sumbers nes the et eae pees radar pe 

“Several documents have been published relative to a dis- | Man of gg that he noticed & person in the stage on | agora all the advantages of the they will no doubt ob. 
¢orety which Captain Dillon of the British Navy thought he | ‘ts oa oe sed tp, ne description given by the dri- tain equal currency, and remove the inconvenience hereto- : 
: ad on. of i a i which it pf oad hon dy ie eee é soon after took passage, on the | fore felt from an inadequate supply of the smaller denomina- e 
‘a Peyrouse was shipwrecke ups one @ Malicolo is- , . tions of notes, and be t community a 

tands, " ‘mie these indications was a silver shell belonging Nigra ee Donan ea a i ae 
~ a sword which ve supposed to have been the property of —- pane ean ina witie to Com. Ridgely, com- 
the distinguished and unfortunate navigator. A monogram | Mander. e U.S. squadron West India station, that should wa ashiagton, wesday evening 
of which this shell bore the mark ap are tofpresent the ini- | this government consider him as having violated the neutral-f the Rey Dr roan Thomas Bendall, » J pay 2 
tials of the and surname of La Peyrouse. A second ity of Key West, (which he maintaine is not the case,) and | perior of Middle Florida, to Laure Hostiette eldest 
ark was taken for a P. surmounted by ® crown; a third pre- will notify him thereof, he will withdraw his fleet at once, Wm. Wirt, esq. Attorney General of the U s 

_ sented on one part the letters F. M. F. which was provided the blockading squadron is not toe strong. i te hg 
net macon fret a on magthoe poss rea oa egy Thursday 23d'blt. after a most ne 
cmbiems. Lastly a small anchor was believed to be distin- The F; government have notified ister Rowe, aged 80 years ’ 
cna Ge imnob, ~ hei that it had | ris of the of Algiers, which vel pol othe iat . - on meneeee 

long @ mariner, Thi ving beep sent to the | of “in of 

Mixt by the i of the Marine, an ion was ody tho be ees mri pe prog wpe ssovere iline, Mbs Sarah De- 
itade, which letely destroyed all the iDusiens that false 


at itis not only 
sfully crowned, 


ts in the country. For 
promised work from a stu- 
dent, the result of education in this institution, we look with 


press at New York, entitled “The 


[The prospectus entire shall 


gust number of this ably conducted 
—and from an examination of its con- 
ghly pleased with the spirited manner in 
contained therein are examined 


ting some of the most prominent fea- 
policy of the city of 
eture of the “various 
) of this lovely city and its 
d, we meet occasionally with 
“At the corner of San Giaco- 


here, would call such a ca- 
—but itis the visitation of in- 
—it is the government of the ignorant and cruel over 
ystem whose tendency is to 
tched, and crimes the most foul.”’. 
this is fol- 
style, 
be under no apprehension 


s for Writing—Re- 
Ancient Palmer—Po- 
Sweden—The North American Revicw—with 


number of 
just issued 


an,” a 
which 
public, promise one of the richest 
hat pleasing writer has ever afforded. 
announced as being already in 
much may consequently be ex- 
writer gets upon the ocean he is 


stamp, which represented 
lers F. M. F. 
Foncesse, sword eutler, 
the mark taken for a 
head. This mark was 2 
paid.” 


in- 
re- 


ri- 





oe cumin The execution of Strang, for the murder of Mr. Whipple; 
Turkey and Greeeo—By the last arrivals from England we | took place on Fr iday, the 24th, at Albany. The city was a~ 


have received a copy o 


three most powerful nations 


have been more to the credi 
been made alittle s 


a 
is 


treaty, which was made and 
on the Ist July:— 

It sets forth that t 
and the emperor of 
the necessity of puttin 


re 
n- 
a- 
e- 
is 
le | and re-establishing peace. 
rest on the following basis: 
superior lord, and 
bute, [relief,] the amount to 
after, between the parties. 
possession of Turkish proj 
tinent or isles of Greece, 


by 
annual tribute, 


additional seeret article is a 


e 


declare to that one, or bot 
means which prudence m 


ha armistice, “4 


preventi 
employing i 


their 


measures do not snffic 


? | work of pacification, a 


nd in 
ee in London 
etermine ulterior measu 
force, &c. as if in the 
above. 


Mergan—alive!—The edit 


res. 


or 


mysterious absence from hi 


is 
accounts of his having several 
other places, are confir 
in Providence. The dri 


stage, Informs us that on 


was William Mo 
affirmative. 


from arrest, unless 
guilty of none, 








“tlergretations had produced. 





_ It was ascertained that the 


Ps 


eee 


monogram, where the dame af La Peyrouse 


2.that the supposed P. with a crown is a Q. 
h is the stamp of the silversmith’s co 
this stamp was about the year 1777 or 1778; 3. that 
posed masonic emblems are nething but a manufacturer's 


This manufacturer was Fraxcois Marimilien 
rue de Ia Peleterie, Paris. 
small anchor represents a monkey’s 

fixed as a sign that the duty had been 


f the treaty concluded between the 


Russia, for the final settlement of t 
existing between these two countries. 


ooner, we hope that it is still in ti 
prevent the threatened total extermination 
nateGreeks. The following is, in brief, the 


heir majesties of England and France 
all the Russias, being penetrated with 
g an end 
tween the Greeks and Turks, 
have resolved to unite theire 


pay to the Ottoman Empire an annual tri- 


perty situated either upon t 


or some other manner. 
ties will notseek any augmentation of terri 
or any exclusive influence or advant 


Porte does not within two months ace 
the contracting parties further 
sentatives at Constantinople sh 
the state of things impose upon the 
immediate measures for an approxima 
2. If within one month the Porte does 
tiec, (Ist article) or the Greeks refuse to: 


ay sngges 
all 

nt 

without taking part in ‘the hostilities. 

e, they will continue to 


[the signing parties] to discuss and 
treaty, and signed on the Ist July, as 
——— 


ner” kas published the following, 
s ho 
turbance in the interior of New 
Masonic fraternity having been 
the supposition of being concern 


“It is no longer asecret that William Morgan, of Batavia, 
now alive and in this section of the ¢ 


med by his appearance 
ver of the Rew London 
that 
sage is his coach in new-London 
nounced his name as William Mo 
entered on the way bill. Some one 
taining this fact, took occasion to 
rgan of Batavia, 
We understand that h 
who may attempt to seize him and 
York, nothwithstanding Gov. Clint 
fer of $5000; claiming a constituti 
on the charge, th 
and challenge 
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i was supposed to} The Indians.—By letters received from Fever River, we are 
letters, joined together, and mak-| informed, says the Missouri Republican, that there is Dow no 


fear of Indian 
work, 

The troops under comma: 
have arrived at Prairie des 
_—. Four companies, under 

ad arrived there previously. It was supposed that this t 
from which the military haan been for me oe time withdrawn; 


would be. re-occupied, for which purpose a sufficient regular* 
force would be detailed. 


s, and that the miners h 





ave returned to their 


nd of Gen. Atkin 
Cheins, 


mpany; 
the sup- 






son, we learn, 
where they are now sta_ 
command of Col. Snelling. 






a poniard in the midst of the let- 










4. That 













live with strangers who had arrived to wi 
tion, at which not less than 8000 persons w 
confession of Strang is published, and impl 
ple in every stage. It is said to be a sicken 
tery and murder. 
AURORA BOREALIS. 
Lights,” a phenomenon 
was observed here on Tu 
was lighted up for anh 
hue, resembling the blu 


tness the execu- 
ere present. The 
icates Mrs. Whip- 
ing detail of adul- 





of Europe, England, France and 
differences at present 
Although it would 
y if this treaty had 
me to 
of the unfortu- 
substance of the 
signed by the parties in London 


*% 







t of humanit 






—A display of the “Northern 
not very frequent in this latitude; 
esday night. The northern horizon 
our or twe, with the usual pale rosy 
sh of dawn, or rather the remains of 
midsummer twilight. But a little before eleven o’clock + 
curious exhibition took place. A strongly luminous appear- 
to the sanguinary contest be-| 22C¢; like the tail of a comet, 
the piracies, &c. consequent—| ‘ 
forts for the regulation thereof, 
The arrangement proposed is to 
The Grecks to hold the Sultan as a 













m west to east, and becoming 
; so that the whole northern sky ap~ 
ng with the “fiery hair” of some thirty comets. It 
seemed as ifa whole squadron of these erratic bodies, which 
have been for ages hanging singly on the flanks of our 
ing to make an assaul 
afew moments, those luminous spots were elongated nearly 
to the horizon, when they shortened again, and gradually dis- 
appeared, those which appeared first being the last to fadé. 
e have before, on the appearance of the Aurora, seen lings 
of light darting from the horizon towards the zenith; on this 
cecasion, they first appeared high in the heavens, extending 
themselves slowly towards the horizontal glow. At one time 
they looked like light whit i like long inverted 


e clouds, shape 
cones. Altogether, this brief display of atmospheric fireworks 
was extremely curi 


; ous, and might some centuries t, have 
“with fear of change perplexed monarchs.” —meriean. 


Se 
ITEMS.—tThere were receive 
Y. Post Office wi 





gradually more intense, 
peared hu 











be determined, once for all, here- 
The Greeks to enter > sap the 
e con- 


ing the proprietors by 
The contracting par- 
tory themselves, 
for their subjects. An 
ppended, stating that in case the 
ede to the terms above 
ee: 1. That their repre- 
er ap to the a that 
m the necessity of taking 
tion with the Greeks. 
not accept the armis- 
execute it, they shall 
they intend to exert all 
t, to obtain the effect of 
ign, as far as they can, 
its aecom lishment, 
$. Finally, if these 
prosecute the 
©, authorize their re- 







indemnify 
















eer seo arge =. -_ Fagg at Ss z . 
in 2 urs, 762 ip letters. Twoclerks 
were absént, and the sduthern pen. and northern mails, 
received and attended toas usual.—— Accounts from various 
parts of England, state the crops to be very promising. The 
Weather was favorable and more than an ave. crop was 
anticipated.—_—-Mr Hackett, the actor has artived at New 
York, in the Brighton, from London.—_§The New Brunswick 
Fredonian sa 's—‘The notorious counterfeiter and forger, 
John Smith, alias Reed, who was very recently lodged in the 
State Prison of New Jersey, has made his escape, and is now, 
or was a day or two since, at large.”——The committee of 
“White Ban-| the Royal. Academy of Science at Paris, have assigned a prize 
respecting Morgan, whose | Of 10,000 francs to Messes. Pelletier and Caventon, for their 
me has created no little dis- important labors relative to the Sulphate of Quinine. The 
York, the members of the — of surgery, of 10,000 pounds, was awarded to Dr. Clival, 
most virulently assaulted, on| for an important discovery in that science.—It is said the 
ed in his “taking off.” gold gathered from the sweeping of one Jeweller’s shop at 
Philadelphia, amounts to $1500 a year. This isa trifle com- 
pared with the recorded waste of gold in India by the fric- 
tion of ornaments..— The New York Mercantile Advertiser 
has received Gibraltar papers ofthe 18th ult. A paper of the 
12th, states that the ports of Algiers, Bona, and Oran, were 
blockaded by the French squdron of eight sail—that the 
French Consul, as well as the French merchants seftled at 
Algiers, had been allowed by the Dey, to go on board the 
squadron ;—that six smal] Algerine corsairs had sailed, three 
eastward; and that the largest had been sunk by the Regency, 
as a precautionary measure.——There are in circulation a 
new issue of the smaller kind of notes by the Bank of the U- 
nited States in the formof checks or drafts of the officeson 
the Mother Bank—They are signed by the President and 
Cashie’ «f the office from which they are issued, and are in- 
tended «ze presume, to su ply a local cireulation of 5 and 10 
dollar notes, the deman for which we understand it was 
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This article to have the same 


of the Pawtucket 


ountry.—The recent 
nD seen in Boston, and 
on Friday last 
and Providence 
day a gentleman took a pas- 
» and on paying his fare, an- 
rgan, which we believe was 
of the gers ascer- 
question him whether he 
and was answered in the 
e bids defiance to any one 
carry him captive to New 
on’s proclamation and of- 
onal right of being free 
at he has legally been 
$ any one to take him at their 


times bee 
















attempt to violate 
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KINDRED HEARTS—=2yv mas. nemans. 
Oh! ask not, hope thou not too much 
of ay nad below; 
Few are the hearts whence one same touch 
Bids the sweet fountain flow; 
Few—and by still conflicting powers 
Forbidden here to meet: 
Such ties would make this life of ours 
Too fair for aught so fleet. 


{t may be that thy brother’s eye 
Sees not as thine, which turns 

in such deep reverence to the sky, 
Where the rich sunset burns: 

it may be that the breath of Spring, 
Born amid violets lone, 

Arapture o’er thy soul can bring, 
A dream, to his unknown. 


The tune that speaks of other times— 
A sorrowful delight! 

The melody of distant climes, 
The sound of waves by night; 

The wind that, with so many a tone, 
Some chord within can thrill,— 

These may have language all thine own, 
To hima mystery still. 

¥et scorn not thou for this, the true 
And steadfast love of years; 

The kindly that from childhood grew, 
The faithful to thy tears! 

if there be one that o’er the dead, 
Hath in thy grief borne part, 

And watched through sickness by thy bed, 
Call his a kindred heart. 


-But for those bonds all perfect made, 
Wherein bright spirits blend, 

Like sisters, flowers of one sweet shade, 
With the same breeze that bend. 

For that full bliss of thought allied, 
Never to mortals given— 

Qh! lay thy lovely dreams aside, 
Or lift them up to heaven. 


THE SABBATH EVE. — 
How calmly sinks the parting sun!— 
Yet twilight lingers still, 
And beautiful as dreams of Heaven ° 


*Tis slumbering on the hill: . 
Earth sleeps with all her glorious things” 
Beneath the Holy Spirit’s wings, 


And, rendering back the hues above, 
Seems resting in a trance of love. 
Mysterious music from the pines 
O’er yon dark rocks recjined, 
Falls, like the whispered words of peace 
Upon the heavenly mind; 
And winds, with pinions steeped in dew, 
Breathe gently, as if stealing through 
From Eden’s bowers they came to bless 
The spirit with their holiness. 
And yonder glittering throng of clouds 
Retiring from the sky 
So calmly move, so sweetly glow, 
They seem to Fancy’s eye 
Bright creatures of a better sphere 
Come down at noon to worship here, 
And from their sacrifice oflove 
Returning to their home above. 
The blue isles of the golden sea, 
The night-arch floating high, 
The flowers, that gaze upon the heavens, 
The bright streams leaping by 
Are living with religion,—deep 
Its glories on the waters sleep, 
And mingle with the moon’s pale rays, 
Like the soft light of parted days. 
‘The spirit of the holy eve 
Comes through the silent air 
To feeling’s hidden spring, and wakes 
The gush of music there; 
And the far depths of ether beam 
So passing fair, we almost dream 
That we can rise and wander through 
Their open paths of trackless blue. 
Each soul is filled with glorious dreams, 


Eaeh pulse is beating wild, 
And thought is soaring to the shrine 
OfGlory undefiled; , : ee 
And holy inspirations start a 
. Forth froni the temple of the heart, 
And chain—for earth’s dark ties are niven— 
Qur spirits tothe gates ofHeaven. Ji PensERos9, 


THE WATCHMAN—sy nioore. 


___THE NORTH 





Yet stay a moment longer— 
Alss! why is it s0?. 
The wish to stay grows stronger, 
The more "tis time to go. 
“Past one o’clock!””——good night! 
Now wrap thy cloak about thee, 
The hours must sure go wrong— 
For when they’re past without thee, 
They’re oh! ten times as long. 
“Past two o’elock!”’—good night! 
Again that dreadful warning! 
Had ever Time such flight? 
And, see the sky—’tis morning— 
So now, indeed, good night! 
Past three o’clock!”"—good night! 


SONG. 
She took a flower, and plucked the leaves, 
Then flung them in the wine: 
And ever thus, she said, at first 
The hopes of young love shine. 
The cup is drained—amid the dregs 
The leaves, pale, scentless lie: 
And ever thus, she said, at last 
The hopes of young love die. 


“Then be it so, and let us part, 

“Since love like mine has failed to move thee, 
‘But do not think this constant heart 

“Can ever cease—oh, no—to love thee. 
“No—spite of all this cold disdain, 

“1’ll bless the hour when first I met thee, 
‘And rather bear whole years of pain 

“Than e’en for one short hour forget thee. 

“Forget thee! No!” 





Scimwce—Sir Everard Home has lately communicatod a 
paper to the Royal Society of London, entitled ‘An examin- 
ation into the structure of the Cells of the Human Lungs, 
with a view to ascertain the office they perform in Respira- 
tion, illustrated by Microscopical Observations, by J. Bauer, 
esq. F.R. S$.” The author’s chief object in this paper ap- 
peared to be, the disapproval of the usually aeeepted chemi- 
cal theories of respiration, and toshow that air, or, at least, 
oxygen, is actually absorbed in that function. This view of 
the subject he principally founds upon the anatomical struc- 
ture of the air cells, fespecting which some new facts are 
brought forward. 


Law Casta rg ae 
Court on Friday; Mr. Pep) “aw %ed, @e-po ity, for ot injunction 
to restrain the defendant bgt Beli) from ener | or nego- 
ciating a bill, accepted by the plaintiff (Mr. Hunter) for £2000. 
The grounds of the application were as follows:—In 1825 the 
plaintiff met defendant on the Doncaster Race Course, and 


* | was induced to wager £2000 against £100 of the defendant’s, 


that defendant would not name three horses to run for the 
next St. Leger stakes, any one of which should win. Defend- 
ant named Memnon as one, and Miemnon was a winner. Be- 
fore the time of running, however, plaintiff wrote to defend- 
ant, saying that he should not stand to his wager. Of this 
defendant took no notice; but in May, 1$26, meeting plaintiff 
at the Salon des Birangers, a gaming houce in Paris, he de- 
manded the £2000, and threatened to expose plaintiff if he 
did not settle it. The result was, the plaintiff accepted the 
bill in question, payable two years after date. The Counsel 
contended, that this was a ing trensaction, and prayed 
the interference of the Court. The Vice Chancellor said, he 
could not grant such an injunetion ez-parte. If young men 
would go to race-courses ait make bets, they must, not ex- 
pect to get out of the consequences by making an application 
to that Court.—London Sunday Times. ; 


VADAETIES. 


—— 

Caldcleugh, in his travels in South America, relates that 
the lower orders of Brazilians have a strange belief as to the 
original formation of the negroes. At the creation of Adam, 
they say, Satan looked on, and formed a man of clay, but eve- 
ry thing be touched becoming black, he determined to wash 
him in the river Jordan: on his approach the river retired, 
and he had only time to push the black man on the wet sand, 
which, touching the soles of his feet and the palms of his 
hands, accounts for the whiteness of these parts. The devil, 
irritated, struck him on the nose, whieb flattened that organ. 
The negro begged for mercy, and his creator, being some- 
what pacified by his petitions and representations, patted him 
on the head, and by the heat of his hands curled his hair as 
it is now seen. 


Jealousy—A lady at a masquerade, accompanied by her hus- 








-Tband, who was jealous tothe extreme, was addressed by 3 


mask, with saying, that he flattered himself to have been her 
best friend; that she also had given him tokens of the most 
sincere affection, by sitting on his knee twenty times a day, 

ving him many kisses, and expressing her attachment. “As 
a proof, that Iam well acquainted with you,” continued the 
mask, “know that you have a aaah upon your right leg." 
After: this, he. , 








bam i t ps aes, © dearest, ‘ 

iow fast the momen ! 

-. — to thou hearest ~he ’ 
That hateful w: an’s cry. ° 








Papen the ¥iee Chaperllor'ad ke 





, the celebrated bass s' was 

once uted by the Society for the Gaeneten a Man- 
ners, for singing an ode of Dryden's, the subject of whieh was 
“Tho praise and love of wine.” When the trial came before 
Chief Justice Holt, he at once saw the fanatice! spirit of the 
prosecution, and finding the fact of the singing, &c. fully pro- 
ved, he thought of the following stratagem to get poor Leve- 
ridge out of the serape. He called for the printed song, and 
after reading it over attentively, observed that he saw noth- 
ing in the words very culpable. He imagined the offence 
must lie in the manner of singing it; he therefore desired 
Leveridge might sing it before the Court. The performer 
readily took the hint, and sung it with so much power of voice 
and taste, that the jury, without going out of their box, ac- 
quitted him, and he was carried home on the shoulders of the 
mob in triumph. 

A young counsel, who was rather given to brow beating, 
had a favorite mode of mystifying a witness, by saying, ‘well 
sir, I shall only ask you one question, and I do not care which 
way you answer it.” Mr. Brougham, who wason the same 
circuit, accosted his friend one morning—well Jones, I have 
but one question to ask you, and I do not care which way you 
answer it. How do you do to-day?” 

Etiquette—When the Emperor Charles made his entry into 

Douai, in great state, under festoons of flowers and triump)h- 
al arches, the magistrates todo honor to the occasion put a 
clean shirt upon the body of a malefactor that was hanging 
in chains at the city gate. 
_, Pomp is so. much the seducing notion of a Neapolitan, that 
if he cannot hire a boy to walk after his wife to church, he 
will put on his sword and follow her himself, to give her av 
air of grandeur. An Englishman would rob on the highway, 
or sell himsclf for a slave, with as much good will, as follow 
his wife to church in that manner.—.4ngelowi’s Letters. 

Near Pontenovo, in the island of Corsica, lives a shepherd- 
ess, who successively refused the hands of Augereau and Ber- 
nadotte. The former was her suitor while he was corporal, 
and the latter while a sergeant, in Corsica. Sho little thought 
at the time that she was refusing a marshal of France and a 
king of Sweden. 

As an attorney and oy toma were sitting together in 2 
publie house, the doctor n to reproach the attorney with 
the number of strange words which the law indulges in, viz. 
“Habeas Corpus,” fieri facias,” &c. and, amongst others, ask- 
ed what was meant by the words “Docking an entail.’ 
“Why, doctor,” replied the attorney, “it is doing what you 
wili not do with your patients—it is suffering a recovery.” 

My Kingdom for a horse.—A gentleman in Ohio gives notice 
that he will exchange a terrestial and a ealestial globe for « 


Woes 


Sensation before Battle.—The prospect of being every momen} 
hurried into action, even though it be accompanied in the 
bravest heart with sensations, not perhaps of alarm, but of 
something remotely akin to it, is, upon the whole, to a sold‘ex 
in full march, and surrounded by gallant comrades, one of the 
most animating and exquisite sensations of which human na 


ture is s tible. It is not then with him, as itis in the 
stillness of his tent or bivouac, when he knows that to-mor- 
row’s § t him to a field of carnage and death. 
Then ind is a time to think, and no man can think of 


an impending dissolution without at least a degree of serious- 
ness which no other thought is capable of producing. But 

when he is scouring the woods, or advancing throu fields 

and enclosures, bis men all aboutjiim, and eager and ‘anima~ 

ted, like huntsmen about a fox-€over, the officer must be 

phlegmatic indeed whose energies are not wrought up to « 

degree of enthusiasm which causes all apprehension of per- 

sonal risk to be forgotten, and directs his whole thoughts into 

one channel, namely, how he is most successfully to discharge 

his duty when the moment of trial shall arrive. 1 am not one 

of those who, writing in my own study, pretend to say, that i 

should prefer a bloody battle to a snug dinner with my friends, 

and a social glass of wine after it; but I confess that during 
the remainder of our progress, one wish, and one only rose in’ 
my mind; and that was, that the Americans would afford me 
an opportunity with the 20 brave men whom I commanded,to 
make what impression I could upon any of their ambuscades, 

however judiciously disposed.—.4 Subaltern in America. 


Saas 





MASONIC CALENDAR. 

Periods of meeting of the respective Chapters and hodges 
of the MASONIC FRATERNITY, at their in this city. 
for the ensuing week: rs 

Monday—€ assia Lopez, No. 45, at 74 o’clock, P.M. 

Tuesday—Union aA No, 13, at 74, P. M. 

Tuesday—Kixa Davin’s Loner, No. 68, at 74, P. M. 

Wednesday—Sr. Joun’s Lopas, No. $4, at 74, P.M. 

Thur sday—Puornix Longe, No. 56, at 74, P. M. 

Friday—Concorpia Longs, No, 13, at 74 P. M. 
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